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John Finley Williamson, Mus.D., LL.D. 


President 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Summer Sessions 
for 


Organists, Choirmasters, and Supervisors 
and SUMMER CAMPS for 


High School and Junior College Students 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy, head of the Organ 
Department of Westminster Choir College, 
will teach organ in both Summer Sessions. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Los Angeles, California 


July 1-19, 1940 


MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL 
Northfield, Massachusetts 
July 23 - August 11, 1940 


Address all Inquiries to 
J. F. Williamson 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


Princeton, N. J. 


Typical Expressions 


Of Users 


Expressions from two letters received the same day: 


BUI 


"The organ has been a great joy and in- 
spiration to the choir as well as the whole 
church, and is as satisfactory today as the 
day we purchased it." 


"About the same time you placed the organ 
here in Brewer, Me., you put one in the 
Methodist Church in Winthrop, of which | 
was then pastor. | may say that both of 
them have given excellent satisfaction. In 
fact, the organists in this vicinity tell me 
that we have about the best in the two 
cities—not so large as some, but excellent in 
quality and performance." 


(Names on request) 


tel | A F L BRANCHES: 


a Se, New York 
SCE O RG AN a 


dS ene Detroit 


CRIS? WEST HAVEN 
BP” COMPANY Srxccreur _—_—«Les Angeles 




















WI) ‘carittens? 


‘“‘Case Records’’of Recent Installations 





A PROMINENT CLEVELAND ATTORNEY 
treasured the memory of a happy boyhood spent in a small south- 
ern city. In appreciation, and in honor of his parents, he pre- 
sented a Deagan Carillon to the Pulaski Presbyterian Church, 
Pulaski, Va. 





~a gh am ay 
AN INDIANA LADY had a twofold objective: to memorialize 
a departed daughter and to add to the charm of her community. 


She attained both objectives with a Deagan Carillon installed in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Franklin, Ind. 


Automatically played Deagan Carillons—the Memorial Sublime—are 
available for as little as $7250. May we send you particulars? 


s3.c. DE AGAN inc. 


1770 Berteau Ave Chicago 




















THE ART OF THE 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 


by WILLIAM J. FINN 
Tuis new book, which Father Finn spent 


years in preparing, is a work of outstanding 
significance. Based upon the author’s wide 
experience in teaching and in directing choruses 
of every type—school, church, college, and 
festival—it is not confined to any one particular 
phase of the choral art, but covers the entire 
subject in all its historical, vocal, technical and 
artistic classifications. 

Father Finn has developed his complete and 
authoritative study in two major aspects. One 
aspect concerns the vocal development of the 
choral unit; the other concerns the conductor 
in the role of interpreter. Specific instructions 
are given for vocal development in children, 
adolescents, and adults. The chapters on 
beauty of tone are particularly thorough. The 
material devoted to the conductor offers all of 
the necessary tools and criteria for attaining 
complete choral musicianship. 


Order with privilege of return within 10 days 
$3.75 


PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Richmond Staten island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. 


class matter at the Staten Island, New York postoffice, July 17, 1928. Copyright 1940 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: $2.00 yearly, 25¢ 
current copy, back copy 30¢ and up. May 1940. 
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Entered as second- 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 


eAnnounces the closing of a contract 


with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor 


DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


The new instrument of special design will be 
installed in The Shed at “Tanglewood,” Stockbridge, 


Mass., and will be available for use this Summer. 





__ A glowing tribute to Aeolian-Skinner quality. 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Inc. 


FACTORY AND HEAD OFFICE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Current-Publications List 
This continues the list started in April. The abbreviations, 
fully explained on the Index page, give in each listing here 
the choral forces required, solo voices, grade of difficulty, de- 
tails of accompaniment, key (when written in any recognizable 
tonality), length, author of text, publisher, and price. 

AM30 Stefano FERRO: “Messa da Requiem,’ 36p. 
me. (Canto Sacro, Via Pre N. 26, Genova). An unusually 
good setting for two tenors and bass, contrapuntal writing 
of good quality, which our best Catholic churches would wel- 
come if copies can be obtained from abroad in this war-mad 
world of political lunatics. 

A Fr. Wm. J. FINN: “Alleluia” and “Benedictus,” 
in G, 3p. ve. (Birchard, 10¢). Simple, melodious, appealing ; 
Latin text. 

A7 Graham GEORGE: 
6p. md, (Gray, 12¢). 

A John HOLLER: “Service” G, 11p. e. (Gray, 
16¢). Simple, and unusually good. 


“Benedictus es Domine,” 


A — T. Tertius NOBLE: “Lord of the worlds above,” 
D, c. 8p. md. (Galaxy, 15¢). Psalm 84, Watts’ metrical 
version. 

A — RobR. PEERY: “Sentences,” 8p. e. (Gray, 20¢). 


Eight responses ‘‘for the seasons of the church year’; from 
Lutheran liturgy. 

*A — _ V. Ruffo, ar. H. Willan: “Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis,” c. me. 10p. (Gray, 15¢). Plainsong setting, faux- 
bourdon style; English text. For the best services. 

A8 Albert D. SCHMUTZ: “Evening Hymn,” G, 
cu. 5p. me. (Summy, 12¢). “O gladsome Light,’ Long- 
fellow text; sopranos need good top A. 

A Albert D. SCHMUTZ: “Hear my prayer,” E, 
10p. me. (Summy, 16¢). Tuneful and pleasing. Psalm 143. 

A8 C. Albert SCHOLIN: “Fear thou not,’’ Cm, 
cu, me. 6p. (Hunleth, 16¢). Scriptural text, vigorous and 
assertive music. 

AW3 — C. Albert SCHOLIN: “Hear my cry O God,” 
Fm, cu. 4p. me. (Hunleth, 15¢). Psalm text. 

A Charles S. SKILTON: “Lord of all being,” Bf, 
c. s. 0. Llp. me. (C. Fischer, 15¢). Text from O. W. Holmes. 
Unusually good; real organ accompaniment. 

A T. Stanley SKINNER: “Rebuke me not in Thine 
anger,” Gm, c. 0. 10p. md. (Summy, 16¢). Psalm 6. The 
organ accompaniment contributes much; looks like an unusual- 
ly good anthem for any choir. 

A Dr. Leo SOWERBY: “Blessed are all they that 
fear the Lord,” C, 8p. me. (Gray, 15¢). Another excellent 
Sowerby anthem, conservative, strong, Psalm 128. 

*AS — _ Sweelinck, ar. M. N. Lundquist: “Glorify the 
Lord,” Bf, cu. 10p. md. (Summy, 16¢). Psalm 66. Contra- 
puntal and interesting. 

*AM — _  Tchaikowsky, ar. F. Scherer: ‘P#lgrim’s Song,’ 
F, 9p. me. (Gray, 15¢). Tolstoi text; good arrangement, 
conservative range. 

Al Eric H. THIMAN: “Magnificat and Nunc Dim- 
ittis,”’ G, Sp. e. (Gray, 15¢). Range D to E, with occasional 
F and G; melodious and worthy. 

AS J. W. THOMPSON: ‘A Mother’s-Day Prayer,” 
4p. (Summy, 12¢). Available for s.a.t.b., t.t.b.b., s.a., s.s.a., 
s.a.b. Text by Van Dyke. 

A Everett TITCOMB: 
itis,” A, 12p. me. (C. Fischer, 15¢). 
excellent setting. 

A George TOMPKINS: “Service,” Ef, 
(Gray, 20¢). Quite musical and good. 

*A8 Trad., ar. M. L. Luvaas: 


“Magnificat and Nunc Dim- 
With plainsong, an 


LDp. €. 
"As Mary walked 


through thorny woods,’ Gm, cu. 5p. md. (Birchard, 15¢). 
Herbert Ralph WARD: 


A “Missa de Sanctis Mys- 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


tertis,”’ Dm, 12p. me. (Schuberth, 15¢). English text; some- 
thing unusually good, and of ancient flavor. 

*A8 Welsh, ar. K. E. Runkel: “God that madest 
earth and heaven,” Df, 6p. e. (Gray, 12¢). From the hymnal, 
arranged for 2-part juniors, 3-part intermediates, and 4-part 
adult chorus, with humming, etc. They'll all like it. 

A Alfred WHITEHEAD: ‘“Benedictus es Domine,” 
Dm, 7p. d. (Galaxy, 15¢). 

A4t+ Alfred WHITEHEAD: “O blessed Spirit,” 
cu. 4p. md. (Gray, 10¢). Text by Bishop of Montreal. 

AW3 Robert W. WILKES: "“O God of spotless 
holiness,” E, 14p. me. (Schirmer, 20¢). Text by Composer; 
quite an attractive anthem, conservative range. 

*A4+ — F.C. Wood, ar. Don Malin: “Shout on pray 
on,” Gm, 8p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). On the tune 
“Antioc,” with somewhat of the flavor of a Negro spiritual, 
but conservative and dignified; excellent for an informal 
service or Sunday evening musicale. 

AJ2 Curtis YORK: “For the beauty of the earth,” 
in A, 3p. e. (C. Fischer, 10¢). Text by F. S. Pierpoint. 
Melodious and attractive. 


CMO Robert ELMORE: “The Prodigal Son,” “A 
Sermon in Swing,’ 49p. me. (Gray, $1.00). Text from 
God’s Trombones by J. W. Johnson, piano accompaniment, 
rentable orchestral parts. Not difficult after the off-beat rhythm 
of jazz is once mastered; treated with considerable dignity, 
even though of jazz intent. The music has real interest and 
beauty. Any men’s chorus looking for something good and 
different, should by all means do this cantata. Text is the 
Biblical story. 

Foundational Repertotre for Singers, compiled, edited, ar- 
ranged, and translated by Victor Prahl, in two volumes for 
medium-low voice and two for medium-high, about 50 pages 
in each, and 25 or more pieces (Birchard, $1.00 each). The 
purpose is to give students of singing something to work on 
in developing style and ability to interpret a song. Songs 
from France and other foreign countries have their original 
texts as well as English translations, The books are so ar- 
ranged as to be of maximum help and are recommended 
without hesitation to all who would become expert in the art 
of singing. 


Organ Music 

Ar. Ruth B. Arno: The Sacred Hour, 95p. (C. Fischer, 
$1.50). A collection of 27 transcriptions and original com- 
positions, compiled to meet the need for practical service 
music. 

Bach, ar. G. Phillips. Three Movements from the Suites, 
9p. me. (Oxford-Fischer, 80¢). Gavotte, Suite 3 in D; Arr, 
Suite 3 in D; Sarabande, French Suite 1 in Dm. First two are 
quite attractive pieces, the third not so interesting. 

Robert Leech BEDELL: M4éniature, G. 4p. me. (Schu- 
berth, 60¢). A meditative, colorful, dreamy sort of a piece 
that, with appropriate registration, should be highly effective. 
Needs a modern organ rich in strings, celestes, and wood- 








winds. One of Dr. Bedell’s best. 
WE SPECIALIZE 
a in Parts and Supplies 
. for repairing, modernizing, 
“ and enlarging pipe organs. 


= Insist upon our products. 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 East 2nd Street Erie, Penna. 



































SCHOOL for CHURCH MUSIC 


of the Conference for Church Work 


WE ANNOUNCE 


Wellesley College with great satisfaction 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


JUNE 24 TO JULY 3, 1940 
the appointment of 


Intensive practical training in all branches 
of choral worship: special emphasis on sea- 


sonal music: opportunity for individual con- 

sultation and for group discussion. Equally Bohn Organ Company 
valuable for the experienced organist and 

for those looking toward work in an Epis- FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


copal Church. 


as our 


For information, address 
EVERETT TITCOMB, Acting Dean 


16 Marlborough Street ° Boston, Mass. Midwest Pipe Organ 

















Representative 








For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 


reputation = < T a y 
for fair dealing 


and artistic organ ORGAN CORPORATION 


production 


Inquiries solicited Brattleboro 








VERMONT 
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Robert Leech BEDELL: Reverie-Improvisation, Ef, 4p. me. 
(Gray, 15¢). On the hymntune “Picardy,” a quiet medita- 
tion of fine quality for any church service. 

Seth BINGHAM: Passacaglia, Em, 13p. md. (J. Fischer 
& Bro., $1,25). In 3-4 rhythm, it opens as does Bach with 
Pedal theme alone, and then begins to develop from the 
simplest sort of treatment to more lively and vigorous figur- 
ation, though never going to such contrapuntal development 
as the Bach. It is laid out to be easily adapted to registra- 
tional variety and interest, and should make a fine concert 
number if given a sympathetic presentation. The theme does 
not have the musical appeal of Bach’s, but is none the less 
a good working theme, as capable of making music interest 
as showing contrapuntal skill in manipulation, Here’s one 
the concert organist should add to his public repertoire. 

Marcel DUPRE: Three Preludes & Fugues, in Af, C, and 
Em, about 18 pages each, and all very difficult (Gray, $1.50 
each). No. 1 in E-minor gives fireworks for the Prelude, 
and should not be attempted by players lacking the sense of 
showmanship. Its Fugue theme is of awkward contour, but 
is developed in strict three-part style, and if played with 
three distinctly different registers (say Oboe, Clarinet, and 
Cello) instead of on three mixed registrations all sounding 
alike, it should be spicy and interesting. No. 2 in A-flat has 
a toccata-like Prelude in which dissonances are effectively and 
dashingly used; the Fugue theme is diatonic but has an in- 
teresting contour in spite of its smoothness, and is developed 
in 5-part writing. No. 3 in C has a somewhat normal but 
chromatic Prelude, and a Fugue theme of fine quality hard 
to describe other than to say that it has real sparkle and 
interest. 


Some New Organ Music 
Reviews by ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 

© For the church organist I recommend Six Choral 
Improvisations by George TOOTELL (Galaxy) published in 
two books, on the tunes ‘““Martydom,”’ “Fulbert,”’ “St. Peter,” 
“Dundee,” “Winchester New,” and “Redhead.” They are 
ideal service material. Each book has one loud and two soft 
pieces, twelve pages of music that is fairly easy and effective 
on a small organ. I like best the Processional on St. Fulbert 
and Reverie on Martydom in book one, and Reverie on St. 
Peter in book two. 

A good service prelude is the one On a Theme by Orlando 
Gibbons by Alfred WHITEHEAD, four pages of quiet music 
that is easy and well written (Gray). 

Very effective is the Fantasy on Easter Kyries by Harvey 
GAUL (Gray), eleven pages of typical Gaul music that comes 
off in good style and is not difficult to play. Despite its title 
it can be used all the year round and I see no reason why it 
should not prove a good recital piece. 

I have recently been playing some organ music of the 
Netherlands and have found it practical and useful. The 
publisher is Alsbach but I believe it could be obtained from 
any American dealer. The composer is Jan ZWART who 
died in 1937 at the age of 60. First we have Five Choral- 
preludes, all short but containing some beautiful writing. The 
book opens with a perfect trio on “Vater unser,” the melody 
in the inner part with excellent accompanying counterpoint. 
Two is a graceful piece on “O Heil’ge Geest daal op ons 
neer.”’ Three is an exquisite treatment of “O Sacred Head” 
and “O Lamb of God,” the two being worked together in a 
delightful way. Four and five are on Dutch melodies and are 
quite lovely. All five played together would make an ex- 
cellent prelude. 

There are two Christmas Suite’s on Christmas carols and my 
congregation enjoyed them very much. Each Suite covers ten 
pages and uses six carols; the music is not difficult and is 
written on two staffs, as is most of this Dutch music. Masic 
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for Passtontide and Easter also introduces many themes that 
are familiar; it includes a charming canon on “O Sacred 
Head,” as lovely a piece of music as you will find in many a 
long day. Three Old Dutch Folk Songs are vital and full of 
interest; the first should make a good recital number and I 
have used it as a service prelude. Four Geestelijke Liederen 
are especially interesting for the prelude on “Abide with me’ ; 
that the old tune could be set so attractively is a surprise. I 
have found it very useful. All these pieces by Zwart are 
fairly easy and I suggest that organists wanting some new 
service music look them over, also any organ music of Feike 
ASMA, a pupil of Zwart. His Five Melody Variations are 
well worth your attention. 

Dr. Francis W. SNOW comes to us again with a stunning 
Toccata Prelude on the tune “Jesus Christ is risen today’ 
(Wood). It is his best organ piece so far and should be 
played by every organist who can handle it, during the Easter 
season. It is not easy and demands a fairly large organ, but 
given these and a player who will take the time to learn it 
thoroughly, it will make as fine a prelude or postlude as you 
will find in all organ literature, ) 

If you have not educated your listeners into enjoying ugli- 
ness I heartily recommend the Suite in G-minor by R. Hunt- 
ington WOODMAN (Schirmer). Mr. Woodman has given 
us many delightful songs and much excellent church music, 
but to our loss very little organ music. In this jolly Suite we 
have a Festival Prelude, Meditation, Dance, and Toccata 
Caprice—four fine pieces, three of which make good service 
material; the work as a whole is a firstrate recital number. 
I like the first and last movements best and have used them 
a number of times. The Medstation with it’s double pedal 
can be made most effective, and the Dance (which I am in- 
clined to think is too long) comes off in great style with the 
proper registration. The work is not difficult and I have 
played it on an electrotone with little loss of effectiveness. 








Fourth Year 
Training and Organization of 


Junior Choirs 
by 
Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus.Bac., F.A.G.O. 


July 1 to 12, 1940, New York City 


ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-GARDEN 
521 West 126th Street 


a 
The course is based on the methods used in the 
famous Flemington Children’s Choir School and 
covers all phases of the organization and training 
of children’s choirs. A group of children will be 
used as a demonstration choir in showing just what 
to do and how to do it. Again convenient accom- 
modations are available to those taking the course 
and desiring to visit the New York World’s Fair. 


For information, address Miss Darnell at 


521 West 126th Street — New York City 





























From PENNSYLVANIA 
to ARIZONA, WICKS is SUPREME 





HESE three installations partially illustrate the far-reaching 
prominence of this fine pipe organ. Wicks famous Direct-Electric 
Action and magnificent tone balance, daily add new noteworthy 
churches to the long list of outstanding Wicks installations. The 
excellence of construction and choice of finest materials and 


workmanship adds increased value to these instruments. 


Of particular interest to those interested in pipe organs is the ex- 


quisite new single manual Wicks Organ, 





which sells for less than one thousand 
dollars. May we suggest that you 
send for the attractive new broad- 
side just completed telling more f 


about this superb small organ. 


1-St. James Episcopal, Lancaster, Pa. 
2-Church of Nativity, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
3-First Lutheran, Chicago, Ill. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOTS 

















THERE’S A REASON 


why so many people choose 
REUTER. Put simply, it's the 
most outstanding value in fine 
quality, ever offered in the his- 
tory of organ building. 

Prices of a genuine Reuter 
start as low as $1,075.00 in- 
stalled. | 


THE REUTER ORGAN Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Builders of fine pipe organs — exclusively 

















A NEW Help for Churches 


Fully Automatic— Dependable — Effective 


Now the rich and glorious appeal of Chimes, can 
be available to YOUR church, in a new modern way, 
at a new low price. 


TOWER TONE quality 
electrical tower chimes 
are fully automatic, and 
offered in a single pack- 
aged unit, easily installed 
and simple to operate. 


No more need you ex- 
perience the fuss and in- 
convenience of the bell 
rope. TOWER TONE 
automatically, plays any 
one or any number of 
twenty best-loved hymnal 
selections—at any time 
you wish. Selections may 
be changed to conform 
to the seasons, or to any 
personal tastes. 





Write today for interesting pamphlet 
“New Inspiration in Old ‘Towers’ 


ANGERTONE INc. 


ELECTRIC-MuSIC 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Guilmant Organ School 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


41st Season Opens October 2 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Tuesday Evening, June 4 


SUMMER COURSE 
July 9 to August 9 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
12 West 12th Street — New York Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


GRAY-NOVELLO 





DIRECTOR 


Write for Information 





Just Published ! 


THE WHITE PILGRIM 


A Sacred Folk-Cantata 


For Mixed Chorus and Soli with Accompani- 


ment for Strings or Piano 


By 
Lewis H. Horton and Buell H. Kazee 


“The authors are the first to cast material of 
this sort in cantata form. They have created 
out of a dozen of the best religious folk- 


songs an artistic whole.” 


From the Foreword by 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson 


Price $1.00 


Send for an approval copy 





















































Hii) The favorable response to our advertisement in The American 


Organist for April, listing the twelve best anthems published by 





J. Fischer & Bro., prompts us to repeat the list. Many choir 
directors and organists have expressed a desire to include these 


anthems on next season’s programs. 


HERE THEY ARE: 


Praise the Lord Molitor, J. B. 15 
Thou Wilt Keep Him Hollaway, Loraine 15 
The Kingdom of God Rhys-Herbert, W. -20 
Come Unto Him Dunn, James P. 12 
Psalm 150 Franck, César 15 
Incline Thine Ear Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 12 
All Praise to God the Eternal Gaul, Harvey 12 
Blessed Art Thou, O Israel Thompson, Van Denman 15 
Lead On, O King Eternal Terry, Robe:t H. 15 
Praise the Name of the Lord Ivanoff, P. lS 
None Other Lamb Edmundson, Garth 15 
Te Deum Clokey, Joseph W. .20 


(All For Mixed Voices) 


Publications of Character 


‘A complete catalog of anthems, organ music, oratorios, and cantatas 


may be had on request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 4om st. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Elected president of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co., climaxing his 
seven years as technical director; Bachrach photo. 
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What an Auditorium Did to an Organ 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


rR THE spring of 1939, G. 
Donald’ Harrison, technical director of the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Co., finished two organs in New York City that were 
allegedly of American classic design. In some quarters they 
were both claimed to be Mr. Harrison’s versions of baroque 
organs and because they were so represented one of them has 
come in for much critical comment. 

The two organs are the Haussermann residence organ, now 
installed in the Temple of Religion, New York World’s Fair, 
and the new organ in St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia University 
on Morningside Heights. 

Both organs are, for the purposes of criticism, fair-sized 
three-manuals. Both have flue divisions based upon baroque 
practise. And both came from the hands of the same builder 
at practically the same time. Here the similarity ends. The 
Columbia organ is a very fine organ indeed. The World's 
Fair organ, due to causes to be discussed here, is a disappoint- 
ment that in its present location must be considered as un- 
representative of the new school of design. 

Why these organs should differ so radically in results is the 
reason for this analysis and at the same time a defense of 
American classic design. 

Millions heard the World’s Fair organ and a majority of 
them did not like it. The organ public left New York with 
the impression that if this was an example of a modern classic 
organ they wanted none of it. The baroque organ itself got 
an undeserved black eye. 

Few, if any, of those who heard the Fair organ heard that 
at Columbia. It was summer-time. There were no daily re- 
citals at the University and not many of the visiting organists 
knew of the organ’s existence. Therefore, the opportunities 
for direct comparison between the two instruments were 
limited and classic design was judged by what was heard at 
the Fair. 

It is only just to Mr. Harrison to state that he was only in 
part responsible for the design of the Fair organ and is not 
chargeable with the situation that developed at the Temple of 
Religion. The genesis of the Fair organ was about as fol- 
lows: John W. Haussermann, Jr., son of a wealthy western 
mining operator, had contemplated building an organ for his 
residence located along the Hudson near Briarcliff, N. Y. A 
music-room was to be built for the organ. With this in view 
he consulted Parvin Titus, an organist, and later Walter Holt- 
kamp concerning the design of this organ. Mr. Holtkamp, a 
baroque enthusiast, naturally directed consideration of the de- 
sign along classic lines. In the meantime, Mr. Haussermann 
decided not to await the completion of his music-room but to 


Two organs by the same builder went to two audi- 
toriums at the same time; one building welcomed 
and enhanced its organ, but the other strangled the 
instrument assigned to it, thanks to the expert 
musical ignorance of the acoustical experts. 


build the organ at once and lend it to the Temple of Religion 
for the duration of the Fair. At the conclusion of the ex- 
hibition the Fair authorities are obliged to remove the organ 
at their expense to Mr. Haussermann’s music-room to be. 

In view of the change in plan Mr. Harrison was brought in 
consultation with Messrs. Titus, Holtkamp, and Haussermann 
and the original plan revamped from a purely residence scheme 
to one that could be used in the Temple of Religion. The 
design is, therefore, the joint idea of Messrs. Titus, Holtkamp, 
Haussermann, and Harrison—with the inevitable compromises 
inherent in such a situation. Moreover, the fact that the organ 
was to be designed for one purpose and used for another could 
not be overlooked and in the end, when Mr. Harrison was 
asked to actually build the organ, he was not in a position to 
deal with it with the same freedom as he was accorded at 
Columbia. 

Shortly before a contract was turned over to the Aeolian- 
Skinner Company the writer met Mr, Harrison and saw the 
proposed specification. He immediately urged upon Mr. 
Harrison the undesirability of building the organ: “the funds 
available were not sufficient to build a thoroughly representa- 
tive American classic organ’; “the design as proposed was 
both inadequate and unrepresentative”; ‘the Temple of Re- 
ligion auditorium was not yet in being and the acoustical con- 
ditions could not be ascertained in advance of the building of 
the organ’; ‘‘only four months remained before the opening 
of the Fair and the job would have to be hurried in any case” ; 
“there would be a last-minute rush in which there would un- 
doubtedly be labor trouble that would prove disastrous,” and 
that “in any event, there had been a peculiar history of ill 
luck following every one of the organs that had been built 
for any of the world’s fairs from the time of the 1876 Cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia onward, and that in every case the 
builder of a world’s-fair organ had had it react unfavorably 
against him.” 

Mr. Harrison thought most of these handicaps could be 
overcome. The writer made suggestions for an amplification 
of the scheme which would have alleviated some of the ob- 
jections, but there were no additional funds for this purpose 
and nothing came of his suggestions except the grouping of 
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the three reeds in the Swell that now make up the reed chorus 
and which, at the same time, makes possible some solo effects 
of an orchestral nature. 

But unknown to Mr. Harrison, the doom of the organ was 
already written. The Temple of Religion had fallen into the 
hands of the “acoustical experts” and the result was the in- 
evitable organ failure. 
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TEMPLE OF RELIGION PLAN 
Shaded portions show acoustical treatment; reproduced by courtesy of the 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America. 


The auditorium is characterized by a combination of features 
which the acoustical experts thought extremely clever but 
which demonstrated the abysmal ignorance of music and organ 
design usually displayed by those ‘“‘experts.” All the walls 
were purposely made non-parallel and this effect in the case 
of the ceiling was obtained by making the chancel extremely 
high and the auditorium in three lower steps, so that at the 
extreme end of the auditorium the ceiling was less than half 
the height of the chancel. The general effect was to place 
the auditor at the small end of a trumpet while the sound 
was being trapped in the “‘steps” of the ceiling. The entire 
walls were covered with a hard plaster-like material _per- 
forated with small holes placed approximately a half-inch 
apart. These holes were so designed in number and size as 
to absorb the intensity of the lower frequencies and at the 
same time reflect the higher frequencies to a certain extent. 
At certain irregular intervals a rock-wool padding was placed 
behind the perforated plaster, the object being to absorb 
reverberation at that point. The chancel, both walls and ceil- 
ing, was pretty well covered with this absorbing material ex- 
cept where the windows themselves acted to interrupt the re- 
flection of the sound. Something better than half the side 
walls was so treated. To this must be added the fact that the 
entire end of the auditorium was open, permitting all the 
extraneous noises of the Fair to invade the auditorium, as well 
as preventing any reflective effects that might help the organ. 

Messrs. Potwin and Maxfield joyously sang the praises of 
their joint accomplishment in the Journal of the Acoustical 
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Society of America and blithely informed their fellow savants 
that— 

“The measured reverberation frequency characteristic of 
this auditorium taken as an average of sixteen microphone 
positions throughout the space ..... may seem unusual for 
an auditorium having a volume of 300,000 cubic feet, because 
of the fact that the times of reverberation are reasonably uni- 
form with frequency, except in the range above 4000 cycles 
where they fall off slightly due to air absorption. The relative- 
ly lightweight construction used throughout this building con- 
tributes initially to a higher than normal absorption of sound 
in the lower range of frequencies. Yet the organ, which 
would be expected to require more low frequency reverberation 
than the characteristic indicates, is well supported acoustically 
by the structure.” 

The interpretation of this scientific jargon is that the 8’ 
tone was mopped up and the intensity of the mutations and 
mixtures was relatively accentuated to a point where the organ 
seemed to have no body whatever and screamed to high 
heaven. 

Where the experts left off, the decorative architect moved 
in. Mr. Harrison says the organ did not sound so badly when 
it was first installed, but almost immediately thereafter 2 
reredos that appears to have been designed by a bilious con- 
fectioner was erected directly in front of the organ, and part 
of this was so constructed as to form a solid wall across the 
Great Organ and parts of the other unenclosed material. 

The effect was to kill off about 60% of the volume of the 
organ and throw the remainder of the tonal output so much 
out of balance that the 8’ tone seemed to be almost completely 
absent in the ensemble. All one could hear was the 16’ Pedal, 
which was not caught by the acoustical treatment, and the 
trebles, which were not absorbed in the general tone and con- 
sequently stuck out in a manner which gave an impression of 
harshness and thinness to this section of the organ. 

I had the good luck to hear the organ in one of the Dupre 
recitals and at that recital it did not sound nearly so bad as 
what I have said above might imply. In the Bach Sonata, 
with which Dupre opened the recital, the full organ was not 
used, so that the climax was anything but impressive. In a 
way, the organ seemed trifling and distinctly the chamber or- 
gan it was clearly built to be. In the three succeeding choral- 
preludes, all played softly, there was plenty of color. The 
somber tones used in Christ Lay in Bonds of Death was in 
direct contrast with the spritely character of the others. 

But here again it became evident that there was not enough 
organ for an important climax. In the dialogue which fol- 
lowed the Bach numbers, Dupre made clever use of the Cor- 
net mixture against the Trumpet reed in the Swell, and in 
the Franck Chorale which opened with the somber use of the 
mutations, the effect would have been most impressive had 
there been the slightest bit of resonance in the building. It 
was surprising to find that in the softer combinations, of which 
there were a great many, the organ seemed almost satisfactory. 
There were many color combinations that seemed available 
and Dupre used a great variety of them. On the other hand 
the Diapason chorus was most unimpressive, nowhere near 
robust enough for a big effect, and it was noteworthy that 
Dupre kept the Positiv coupled to the Great almost entirely 
throughout the recital, apparently in an effort to get a bigger 
and more dignified effect. 

In the Liszt Prelude & Fugue on Bach there was almost a 
complete lack of dignity and when the full organ was coupled 
the upper part of the keyboard was undoubtedly harsh and 
more like a snarl than a musical effect. In the Dupre Inter- 
mezzo the Composer used the organ in the romantic manner 
and it was interesting to note that it stood up fairly well un- 
der this treatment. In the softer passages the effects were 
luscious and extremely colorful, but when played ff it sounded 
nearly as bad as the ordinary organ. 

The remaining numbers in the Dupre program served to 
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confirm these impressions. In the quiet effects, played fairly 
well down on the keyboard, the organ was distinctly pleasant 
and there was plenty of contrasting color. Considering that 
these colors were practically all synthetic and that they came 
from the use of mutations and mixtures, the effects obtained 
were quite remarkable; but when asked to respond to a big 
organ climax the combination of its residence design and the 
acoustical treatment of the auditorium and reredos all com- 
bined to make the result little less than futility. 

It was rather curious how the Pedal Organ seemed to escape 
the general debacle. This department was quite impressive, 
both in its clarity and weight of tone. The console is situated 
on the stage within a few feet of the pipes and from this 
point, where the direct tone of the pipes could in some meas- 
ure be heard, a detailed examination of each voice was made. 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
TEMPLE OF RELIGION 
. Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
Loaned by John Haussermann, for whose residence it was 
built. 


V-42. R-55. S-42. B-0. P-2925. 
PEDAL 2 Koppelfloete 61 
16 Quintaton 32 1 3/5 Tierce 61 
: Principal 32 IV Plein-Jeu 244 
8 Geigenprincipal 32. 16 Cromorne 61 
Rohrfloete 32 8 Trompette 61 
5 1/3 Quint 32 4 Hautbois Clarion 61 
Choralbass 32 Tremulant 
Nachthorn 32 POSITIV 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


Quintaton 61 


Contra-Fagotta 32 8 
Salicional 61 


4 

2 

IV Mixture 128 
6 

8 Posaune 32 
4 


Schalmei 32 4 Prestant 61 
GREAT Rohrfloete 61 
UNEXPRESSIVE 2 2/3 Nasat 61 
16 Quintade 61 2 Octavin 61 
8 Principal 61 1 3/5 Terz 61 
Gedeckt 61 1 1/3 Larigot 61 
4 Octave 61 1 Siffloete 61 
Gemshorn 61 III Zimbel 183 
2 2/3 Quint 61 COUPLERS 
2 Superoctave 61 (V indicates Positiv) 
IV Fourniture 220 Ped.: G. S. V-8-4. 
III Scharf 183 Ga: & V. 
SWELL Vie, -S: 
8 Flute h 61 Combons 26: P-5. G.5. 
Viola da Gamba 61 S-6. V-5. Tutti-5. 
Viole Celeste 61 Crescendos 2: S. Reg. 


4 Cor de Nuit 61 
Fugara 61 
2 2/3 Nasard 61 


GREAT ORGAN: The 16’ Quintade is rather small and 
bright, adding comparatively little to the ensemble. The 8’ 
Principal is harmonically well developed. It seems to be- 
come sharp and edgy in the treble, particularly noticeable in 
the top octave. The 4’ Octave is just a trifle less bright than 
the Principal but just as big dynamically. The 2’ Superoctave 
is very much like the 4” and suggests that the scale of both 
these registers is larger than that of the 8’. The Quint is 
very bright. The Fourniture adds very decidedly to the power 
of the chorus, but again the treble appears to become thin and 
disagreeable. The Scharf has about half the power of the 
Fourniture. The full chorus at the console appears to be of 
excellent quality in the tenor and middle registers. The bass 
octave is inclined to be somewhat fuzzy and the treble, be- 
ginning at about g? tends to sharpen rapidly so as to over- 
balance the ensemble. 

The general chorus effect, therefore, is to produce an un- 
balanced result which is quite disagreeable when the upper 
part of the manual is in use. This is not the fault of Mr. 


Three ventils, stop-release, 
Blower: Orgoblo. 
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Harrison but is the direct result of the acoustical conditions 
in the auditorium and is best demonstrated by the fact that 
there is little difference in the scaling ratios of the trebles in 
this chorus and that at Columbia where none of this disagree- 
able shrillness is present. The 8’ Gedeckt is smooth and 
velvety and the 4’ Gemshorn is a quiet stop that mixes well 
with anything in the division. 

SWELL ORGAN: The Swell is the most satisfactory division 
of the organ. The 8’ Flute Harmonique, an unusual choice 
as the main flue in the Swell Organ, has been treated along 
Diapason lines and is consequently less objectionable than it 
might have been. The 8’ Gamba and Celeste are very broad 
and softly voiced, as is the 4’ Fugara. The two mutations 
are on the flute side. The 4’ Cor de Nuit is very soft and 
the 2’ Koppelfloete, also on the soft side, is characteristic. 

The main interest is the three reeds: 16’ Cromorne, 8’ 
Trompette, and 4’ Hautbois Clarion. The Trompette is char- 
acteristically French—thin and colorful. The-Cromorne is al- 
so on the thin side but adds sufficient 16’ foundation for this 
division. The Hautbois is somewhat more colorful than the 
ordinary Oboe. Because none of the three is very weighty in 
character they combine in a chorus effect that is at once 
brilliant in a restrained sort of way and, at the same time, 
does not obscure the clarity of the division. 

The Plein-Jeu is not very distinguished and does not seem 
to add greatly to the tonal output of the division. The Swell 
is buried at the back of the organ and suffers greatly from 
the solid reredos in front of it. Its color combinations are al- 
most limitless but in a very quiet and conservative sort of way 
without any of the splashy, brilliant color that should have 
come from this division. 

Positiv: The Positiv is comparatively large for an organ 
of this size. The 8’ Quintaton is a real beauty. The twelfth 
is well developed and the voice has not only a decided char- 
acter of its own but is most useful in building up combinations 
with the various mutations. Salicional is almost like an Echo 
Diapason and has a quiet, restrained, and rather silky quality 
that is most satisfactory. The 4 Prestant is a soft Diapason 
with the harmonics well developed. Rohrfloete is rather big 
and is apparently intended to make up for the absence of such 
a voice on the Great. The 2 2/3’ Nasat and 1 3/5’ Terz are 
both light flutes. The 2’ Octavin is a rather soft Diapason. 
The 1 1/3’ Larigot is on the stringy side. The 1’ Siffloete 
is a little more peppy than its neighbors. The 3r Zimbel 
seems considerably too big for this division and more useful 
as a top to the Great flue-work; because of its general high 
pitch it did not seem to melt readily into any ensemble. 

We have already noted the general excellence of the Pedal. 
The three reeds are exceptionally good. The 16 Principal 
is not as successful as the usual Harrison examples and seems 
slow in speech. The 4’ Choralbass makes a fine solo stop and 
the 2’ Nachthorn adds considerable to the flue ensemble. 

From the console, and when examining the individual 
registers, the general excellence of the Harrison voicing was 
quite apparent and, except for the rebellious treble, the gen- 
eral ensemble was quite good although not distinguished. 
One curious effect the writer noted was that while the organ 
did not seem to coalesce into a proper ensemble in the audi- 
torium, from the extreme end of the cloister, in the open air, 
the general effect was very much improved; at this point the 
organ seemed to have a real ensemble although, of course, of 
no great power. 

The erection of the organ was attended with the predictable 
difficulties. The labor unions stood by at double pay while 
the Aeolian-Skinner men hooked up the action, and then en- 
sued a long period of cold, damp weather in which tuning 
and finishing were wellnigh impossible. And in an audi- 
torium completely exposed to the elements, the temperature, 
even in good weather, varied as much as 40° between midday 
and midnight. The result is that the organ has never been in 
really good tune since its erection. The careful regulating 
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Mr. Harrison did was completely upset by the subsequent 
erection of the reredos; the final result is an organ which is 
in no way representative of the work of its builder or of the 
kind of design it was intended to typify. 

Therefore, undoubtedly the Fair organ is responsible for a 
new series of misconceptions of the type of design which we 
have been advocating. It was, of course, to be expected that 
certain biased people would use the Fair organ as an argu- 
ment for commercial reasons for combatting and trying to be- 
little the classic organ. Those who had been the chief ex- 
ponents of the romantic organ could not be expected, human 
nature being what it is, to admit the superiority of the new 
design. The general public has nevertheless turned its back 
upon the romantic organ and the only question now to be 
decided is whether the new American classic design is the 
right answer. 

To the many who heard the Fair organ and who were not 
apprised of the conditions under which they were hearing it, 
the new design appeared to have faults equally as reprehensible 
as those of the romantic organ. But when the causes of its 
failure are explained, I think all who desire to be intelligently 
informed on technical matters of importance to the organ will 
realize that it is not tu be attributed to the classic influence or 
to any lack of artistic ability on the part of the organ-builder. 
It was over-ambitious to try to make a small residence organ 
sound like a big cathedral organ. The actual acoustical con- 
diticns finally prevailing when the Temple was completed 
would ruin any organ. 

The best proof that the design and the builder are not to 
blame for the shortcomings of the Temple of Religion organ, 
and the best defense of the whole theory of design which we 
have been advocating, is the entirely different result obtained 
in Columbia University Chapel. 

When we consider that the Temple of Religion organ and 
the Columbia organ came from the same hands at almost the 
same moment, voiced upon the same general principles and 
indeed, in most cases, of identical scaling and treatment, it 
seems almost incredible that the two organs could, as they 
stand today, be so far apart from the artistic standpoint. It is 
the age-old conflict, the battle to overcome nature. At Colum- 
bia nature and man are in harmony, An acoustically-grateful 
building and an artistically-voiced organ preduced a master- 
piece. Grotesquely tortured acoustics at the Temple defeat the 
best that man can produce. In discussing the Temple organ, 
a prominent concert organist said to me, “How different is this 
organ from that at St. Mary's.” Knowing the mechanical con- 
structicn of the organ, I said, “Not only is there no real dif- 
ference but if I could transport the Temple organ to the gal- 
lery where the St. Mary’s organ is placed, you would find that 
it is even a better organ than St. Mary’s.” The incredulity of 
the organist arose merely from the impossibility of his divorc- 
ing the actual organ from its environment. If one will re- 
read my analysis of the various stops made at the console with- 
in a very short distance of the pipes, one can see how this 
is so. The quality is there but it never reaches its audience. 
The scientists have devitalized it. Probably the proof that the 
Temple organ can be regarded as an organ of merit will come 
when it is removed from the present building and installed 
in the music-room for which it was intended. There, under 
the new conditions, it may prove to be a far different instru- 
ment from what we consider it to be now. But if anyone tries 
to persuade the reader to judge the American classic organ 
by the standards of the Temple of Religion organ, demand 
first that you hear Columbia or, if more convenient, the gal- 
lery organ at St. Bartholomew's, or several others of the same 
type. After hearing these organs and contrasting them with 
the dull, lusterless, stodgy and undistinguished opera of the 
romantic period, there can be no doubt that the revolution in 
the art of organ design is here to stay. 


Criticism is only helpful when it is constructive. What 


I have said here, particularly with regard to the Temple of 
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Religion organ, may sound somewhat severe. Undoubtedly 
it will be seized upon by the commercially-minded high priests 
of romanticism as an argument against the classic organ. Sen- 
tences torn from their context undoubtediy will be read to 
church committees or others interested in the purchase of a 
new organ as authoritative statements condemning the classic 
organ. What I have written here is intended to be nothing 
of the knid. It is intended to explain why the Temple of 
Religion organ is not representative and to place the blame 
where it belongs, upon the conditions acoustically and estheti- 
cally surrounding it. 

Let me repeat that under other conditions this organ would 
undoubtedly sound very different, but at best it is too small 
and its design too discursive to truly represent our ideas of 
the American version of the classic organ. Columbia comes 
much nearer the truth. 

While the Columbia organ is somewhat larger, it and the 
Fair organ are otherwise comparable. Both have a classic 
Great, an unenclosed Positiv (split into two sections at Co- 
lumbia), an independent Pedal, and modern Swells. They 
differ mainly in that the Columbia organ has an enclosed 
Choir division and a fourth manual to accommodate the Brust- 
werk. The similarity is even greater when it is considered 
that the scaling of both organs is comparable, the voicing is 
the same, and the general treatment and finishing are the same. 
The only difference is that the Columbia organ can be heard 
and the Fair organ can not. But that is the difference between 
success and failure, for it may be said at once that the Colum- 
bia organ is as completely satisfying as the Fair organ is dis- 
appointing. 

(To be continued) 


New York World's Fair 

® As originally announced, the Fair is to run for its second 
year. Some interesting figures have been compiled for and 
are released by the Fair. For example, the average family 
income in America is “not much above $1000. a year. In 
Chicago but half the families have incomes of $1440. and 
over. But at the Fair, five-sevenths of the families had cash 
incomes of $2000. and over; two-fifths of the visitors had 
incomes of $3000. and over, and one-seventh had incomes of 
$5000. and over,” which shows the quality of attractions at 
the Fair. 

The cheap “entertainment’’ section got much more than its 
share of publicity in the newspapers, but that section was a 
side-show having nothing to do with the real things to be 
seen only at the Fair. 

Among the improvements at the Fair this year is the re- 
moval of Russia’s monument to communism; fortunately that 
is being completely carted out. We don’t want such monu- 
ments in America anyway. 

Better plan a visit to the Fair this summer. If you want to 
know what makes the world go round, what makes it tick, 
you'll learn it there at less cost in money and time than any- 
where else on earth. For one of the free exhibits (virtually 
99% are free) crowds waited in line in such numbers that 
thousands upon thousands of people had to stand two hours 
or more, but they all said it was worth it. Better not miss 
the Fair. 


Geologists and Clergymen 

© Here’s what a geologist and his bride asked for as their 
wedding music: Marcello’s Psalm 19, Bach’s Passacaglia, 
Karg-Elert’s Landscape in the Mist, and Wagner’s Tristan 
second-act excerpts. Joseph A. Hofrichter was the organist, 
who also suggests, as ways to improve congregational singing: 
First, use hymns that are familiar, along with the introduction 
of one or two fine hymns; Second, educate the minister. 











Detailed Management of a Service 


By C. HAROLD EINECKE, F.W.C.C. 


Mies times through the year 


letters come from all over the country asking for detailed in- 
formation as to the minute technic of playing the order of 
worship in Park (First) Congregational Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. A few weeks ago the Editor, after having 
similar requests, urged me to write out these details as though 
writing instructions to a substitute who had never played our 
service before. 

In our church we use a prayer-book or book of worship- 
services written by a former minister, a recognized authority 
on worship, Dr. Charles Wolcott Merriam; it was my good 
fortune to have-a part in assisting in compiling the book. It 
has attracted nationwide attention; many churches have pat- 
terned their services from it. Besides this, we have a beauti- 
ful sanctuary with a magnificent altar, chancel with choirstalls, 
and other fine appointments which help materially. However, 
with a little thought, some clever craftsmanship, and an 
artistic ‘sense, one can arrange a service of real beauty and 
reverence anywhere. 

Perhaps the chief complaint one hears about services is that 
they do not hang together; there are too many dead spots; 
many times certain responses and liturgy are used in places 
where they do not belong. 

I take a typical morning service which I have used and 
detail the instructions of how to go about it, as though leav- 
ing a note for a new substitute organist: 


= 
Before going to the organ to begin the prelude, check with the 
librarians and acolytes to see that the music is in order, candles 
are lighted, the Bible open, and worship-book ready at the 
proper pages; see that the minister's sermon is placed on the 
pulpit and that his book is ready. Go in to the organ a few 
minutes before 10:45 a.m. and check all music on the organ, 
to be sure it is correct. 

The prelude starts at exactly 10:45 and lasts till 10:57. 
You will then get the first signal (red-light flash at side of 
console) for the chimes; ring the chimes (peal of bells) and 
follow by striking the eleven o'clock hour. Then on the sec- 
ond signal begin the processional hymn; play the hymn 
through once as the choir marches in without singing. Be 
sure the Antiphonal Organ is coupled to the Great; play the 
hymn in strict time and slightly ahead of the singing, as there 
is a small loss of time between the organ and the rear of the 
church where the choir enters. Do not start hymn too loud, 
but add mixtures and then reeds as the choir progress. You 
can tell when to do this, for you will notice the increase in 
tone as the men enter. The choir sing unison on the pro- 
cessional UNTIL they reach the stalls, then they begin to sing 
the hymn in parts; keep playing the hymn until the choristers 
are in their places and the ministers also in theirs. 

Never retard the ends of the hymns at any time excepting 
on the last line of the last stanza; play the amen in the same 
tempo and volume as the hymn itself. Never drag out the 
amen or play it softly unless the entire hymn has suggested it. 

As soon as the amen is sung, use piston 1 and modulate 
quickly to the Call of Worship; do not at any time stop play- 
ing, but modulate as quickly and subtlely as possible, without 
the congregation’s being aware of it. As the last chord is 
played, the choir will immediately begin the Call to Worship. 
Be sure to conduct it without showing your hands over the 
organ console; there are two sopranos and a baritone located 
and trained to relay your facial expressions and tempo to the 
altos and tenors. 

At the end of this Call to Worship, the assistant minister 


Park Congregational Church in Grand Rapids has 
devised a form of service that has all the beauty of 
coherence and formalism, and the Author tells all 
the details by which the organist carries the service 
through from prelude to postlude. 


in the lectern begins the Invocation, which is followed by the 
unison Lord’s Prayer. As the people say “and the glory for 
ever,” begin to give the pitch for the single amen which the 
choir sings, so that the amen will follow without a break after 
the prayer. Then for a split second let there be silence; then 
sound a chord, still using the combination of soft strings on 
general piston 1, andthe choir and congregation will be 
seated. Continue to play quietly now until everyone has found 
the place in the worship book and the late-comers are seated. 
The soprano (as your signal) will merely look at you when 
everyone is seated and the ushers have retired; during this 
time you will gradually take off stops until you are playing 
only on the Swell Flauto Dolce. 

Then stop and the assistant minister will begin the Liturgy. 
The Choir is well trained to lead the congregation here, so 
you need not worry about that. At the end of the first prayer, 
just as they are saying the last two or three words, give the 
pitch for a single amen to be sung by the choir (key of A). 
The Liturgy then goes on. In the same way give the pitch 
after the Prayers of Confession, but this time quietly and on 
C-sharp. This is followed with the rest of ritual, which closes 
with the Intercessory Prayers. The people respond with amen 
after each prayer excepting the final one after which the choir 
sings a short response or an amen—in this latter case it will 
be the second amen by Garth Edmundson. Merely give the 
pitch and then conduct as usual, mostly with facial expression, 
and the choir will respond as before. 

After this amen, just as the choir’s tone is fading, pick up 
the same key on the organ and play softly for the seating of 
late-comers; this will also cover the assistant minister's going 
back into the lectern for the Children’s Sermonette. You will 
receive the same sign from the soprano when the people are 
all seated. After the prayer which follows the Sermonette, 
the children leave the Sanctuary; during this time I generally 
play one of the very short Bach choralpreludes on the Anti- 
phonal Organ. 

The assistant minister remains in the lectern and as soon 
as you are finished he announces the morning lesson; after 
he announces the Gospel, chapter number, and verses, you 
immediately bring the choir in on the first part of the Gloria 
Tibi—'‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord.”” He then reads the lesson 
and ends with “May the Lord add His blessing to the reading 
of His Holy Word,” which is followed immediately with the 
last part of the Gloria Tibi—‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ.”” 

Cut down the registration immediately, but continue play- 
ing, quietly modulating to the key of the chancel-choir an- 
them which follows. When this is down, as artistically and 
unnoticeably as possible give the chord and the choir will 
stand at once. Proceed now with the anthem. 

After they have finished the anthem, stop for just a split 
second, cut the registration (always use the general piston) 
and on the next chord the choir is seated; play this chord in 
the same key as the anthem, but start immediately to modulate 
quickly to the key of G. 

When this is done the minister will begin the Tallis 
Versicles, to which the choir sings responses. Do this with- 
out the organ. Conduct them as before. You need not give 
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them the pitches once you have modulated to the key of G. 

This will be followed by the Pastoral Prayer. As the min- 
ister says ‘‘we ask this in the Master’s name’’ you give a very 
quiet (Dolce) pitch for the “Hear Our Prayer’ response 
which follows. Conduct this without playing. 

As the last tone-of:t#e choir is sung, start playing in the 
same key and modulate'to the key of the second hymn, gradu- 
ally increasing the registration; then stop for a second, and 
on the first chord of the hymn the choir and congregation 
will stand. It is not megessary to play the hymn through. A 
mere announcement of the tune and a quick closing, then 
change registration to a fuller organ se begin the hymn. 
Sing all the stanzas and retard only on the last line of the last 
stanza, and then only slightly. Use the same registration for 
the amen. You can relieve the organ in one stanza, which 
suggests something quieter, by omitting the Pedal. Always 
lead, never follow either choir or congregation. 

At the last amen, stop playing and the minister then offers 
the Prayer of Dedication for the offering; immediately after 
he says amen, play softly and on the first chord the choir and 
congregation will be seated. Always play these first chords 
very definitely so the choristers know just when you want 
them to stand or sit. 

You must improvise until the ushers are practically half 
through taking the offering. During this time you will modu- 
late into the key of the next anthem, which in this case is 
sung by the boys’ choir. Give a slight hint, musically, of the 
anthem as you are modulating, and this will keep the boys 
on their toes and ready; they will be sitting in the first rows 
of the balcony, right under the Antiphonal Organ, so you can 
gradually transfer the organ back to the Antiphonal; then 
stop for a split second, add stops, play a definite chord, and 
the choir will stand. Then the introduction, and proceed with 
the anthem. After it is finished, stop again for a second, re- 
duce registration (by piston) and on the first chord the boys 
will be seated. Always play in the same key as the anthem. 

You must then transfer the organ back to the chancel very 
quietly, and gradually start building the organ tone through 
improvisation, working toward a climax and into the key of 
G. When you have played up to a given point and into a 
leading-tone, signal the choir with a nod and they will rise 
and go immediately into the singing of the Doxology (use 
full crescendo-pedal here). 

After the Doxology amen, change registration with light- 
ning speed, close swell-boxes because you must modulate from 
the key of G to E-flat at once; during this playing the min- 
ister will repeat a short prayer, or ‘All things come of Thee 
O Lord, and of Thine own have we given Thee.” By that 
time you must be in E-flat and then with a full combination 
give one single note—E-flat—at which time the choir and 
ministers will turn toward the altar; this takes only a few 
seconds, and as soon as they turn, go immediately to the Gloria 
Patri. The first half (Trinity) they will sing with heads 
bowed. As they raise their heads and start “As it was in the 
beginning,” add the reeds and close gloriously with a full 
amen. Then stop for another fraction of a second and change 
registration to soft strings (general piston 1) and play a 
definite chord. At this signal the ministers will turn from 
the altar and the choir will turn back to normal position. Keep 
playing as the ushers leave the chancel steps, the assistant min- 
ister goes to his seat, and the minister to the pulpit. When 
all are in place, reduce the registration and stop for a second ; 
then when you play another definite chord, the choirs and con- 
gregation are seated. Play quietly as the people get settled; 
signal with the buzzer and the sexton will lower the lights in 
the sanctuary and put the small spotlights on the pulpit. 

As soon as the choir are seated they will arrange their 
hymnals to the final hymn and then sit erect and listen to the 
sermon. There must be no crossing of legs, or slumping, or 
reading of bulletins, or moving about. Be sure to turn off 
the light at the organ during the sermon. The minister 
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preaches about twenty minutes; during this time turn off the 
organ motor, and set your stop to give the pitch of the Lutkin 
Benediction. 

After the sermon the minister will give a short prayer; turn 
on the motor and at the close of his prayer, as nearly without 
a break as possible, give the pitch and, without playing, con- 
duct the choir in the Choral Blessing. Here, as before, start 
playing as last humming sound of the amen is sung by choir. 
Continue to play as you give the signal to the sexton (to raise 
the lights) and as the minister goes to his seat, start building 
the organ, modulating to the key of the Recessional Hymn. 
When the key is reached, change registration and on first 
definite chord the choir and congregation will stand. 

Play long enough on the hymn (or improvise) so the 
acoltyes have time to take their places in the chancel ahead 
of the choir; when they are in a position, stop playing for a 
second, and then start the hymn—again in strict tempo and 
quite full as the choirs and ministers leave, down the center 
aisle. If the choir is not completely out by the last stanza, 
repeat the first stanza; but if the ministers have just a few 
more steps to take, improvise until they reach the back. Then 
stop playing and the congregation will be seated while the 
choir sings one more stanza of the hymn in the narthex. Dur- 
ing this time the acoltyes will come in from each side of the 
chancel and snuff the candles on both altars. After the choir 
is finished, the minister gives the Benediction in the narthex 
and the choir sings an Amen. This will be followed by a 
period of silence, for Silent Prayer, not to last longer than 
thirty seconds; then sound the chimes (using the same figure 
as that used in the Church of St. Anne de Beaupre) followed 
by three single chime-notes on low-G, to denote the Trinity. 
Count fifteen between each one of these, to allow for the 
overtones to cease. Then play an arpeggio on the celesta, 
which is the signal for the congregation to be dismissed. After 
this, start your organ voluntary. 

Be careful that the postlude is not too loud at first; gradu- 
ally build it up. It all depends on the mood of the service. 
I suggest you study the music and sermon topic to be sure 
that it will not jar people too much when you play the last 
number. Never let people get the impression that your post- 
lude is a place for you to show-off. 

After you ate finished, check the acolytes to be sure the 
altars are in good order, the flowers removed, and the chancel 
in order. The librarians will take care of all music and the 
acoltyes will see that the lectern and pulpit are put in order. 
Be sure to turn off the motor, lock the console, and hand in 
your choral music to the librarians. If there are guests who 
wish to see the console, please show them every courtesy. Any 
guest organists should be invited to inspect and play the organ. 


& 

In writing the foregoing, I used the same type of sugges- 
tion which I should write out for any assistant or substitute; 
however, I would always go through these instructions with 
the substitute at the organ to be sure of every detail. The 
subtlety of this service can hardly be put into writing. The 
smoothness and harmony and artistry depend entirely upon 
the reverent sensing and timing of the organist. In_ this 
particular service, too, much depends upon the invaluable as- 
sistance of a highly developed and trained choir, a choir which 
is as well informed in the technic of worship as it is in sing- 
ing. Hours are spent in marching, practising rising and sit- 
ting together, holding books, hymnals, and music exactly alike, 
posture during responses and sermon, turning, bowing of 
heads; we also practise reading the liturgy aloud, so that we 
sound as one voice, and so that we will be able to lead the 
congregation. 

In many cases the choir sing practically without any conduct- 
ing, as they have learned to sense these responses so well. We 
also practise all the verses of every hymn each week, as well 
as the marching; we never let up at any time with the thought 
that we know how to do this or that, or we march every Sun- 





























day, so why rehearse? Every detail is always rehearsed each 
week, and we prepare for each service as minutely and eagerly 
as we do for any special holy-day service. Our services dur- 
ing the holidays are merely elaborated here and there, and 
are in no sense any better prepared than for any ordinary 
Sunday. 

Fortunately, because of this we never suffer from any so- 
called let-down after Christmas or Easter. Many choirs feel 
that they have given so much during these seasons that they 
can take a few Sundays off and let everything sag for a few 
weeks. If this happens, there is only one cause for it—the 
director. During Holy Week this year my chancel (adult) 
choir sang two services on Palm Sunday, rehearsed three hours 
on Tuesday, sang on Wednesday night; sang a communion 
service on Maundy Thursday, remained afterwards to practise 
until 11:00 p.m. for Good Friday. On Good Friday I had 
forty-two people out of fifty-six who sang the entire three 
hours, and the others came in for from one to two hours dur- 
ing that time; yet they are all working men and women. On 
the evening of Good Friday we had a full rehearsal of some 
three hundred singers for Easter; on Saturday they sang a 
midnight service, and two services on Easter morning; and 
on Tuesday night following Easter, only two people out of 
the fifty-six were absent—one was out of the city and the 
other ill. 


Composition Today 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Music composition is in the 
throes of a situation best comparable to the chaotic condition 
of the world around us—economic, political, and industrial. 
That such an unpredictable state of affairs could ever come 
to pass remains a mystery to the wisest men of this generation. 

In music we see a reflection of world confusion. On one 
hand we have the reactionary who is content to follow music 
practises of the nineteenth century. On the other, there is 
the group of widely divergent types of musical talent whose 
purpose it is to express themselves in a new idiom. 

The conservative is probably in the great majority, especial- 
ly among organists. They may be classified in two categories 
—the confectioners and the antiquarians. 

The dealers in sweets are perhaps the more common. These 
are they who compose (?) with nothing in particular to say 
that has not been said (probably better) by other mediocrities. 
My readers are all familiar with the so-called anthem which 
is really a “soprano solo with the other three parts used as 
props.” Perhaps it is just as well they do not attempt too 
often anything that resembles counterpoint. 

Then the antiquarian is the person who has made a rather 
lengthy (though not always too thorough) study of the com- 
posers of the past—especially Bach, Frequently their specialty 
is unaccompanied choral music. While much might be said 
in justification of these individuals, it should be pointed out 
that the writing of an eight-part anthem is no guarantee of 
music values or even a true conception of counterpoint. Only 
too often these concoctions are simply eight-part harmony— 
and not too good harmony at that. In considering music of 
this sort one must always wonder if some motet or chorus by 
Bach, Handel, Brahms, or perhaps Mendelssohn might not 
be sufficiently better to cause a modern musician to hesitate 
to emulate their style. Of the two types of conservatives the 
latter must, of course, be preferred. 

As to modern dissonance, there is much that might be said. 
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Dr. John — Williamson, president, and Dr. Alexander McCurdy, new head 
of the organ department, Westminster Choir College. 


First of all I have little use for the musician of today who 
turns his thumbs down on all music which has more discords 
than can be found in a treatise.on harmony of 1904. This 
sort of person, however, is all too numerous and usually all 
too vociferous. 

Modernity in musical art began with the greatest of the 
Russians, Mussorgsky, about seventy years ago with his master- 
piece, Boris Godounoff. From that time there has been a 
continuous series of experiments with tonal combinations and 
thythm. While the popular notion of modern music is cen- 
tered in dissonance, the complexities of rhythm so thoroughly 
exploited by such men as Stravinsky constitute quite as im- 
portant an element. Nor should one overlook the free use 
of free counterpoint, often atonal or polytonal. 

Naturally we are too close to these dissonances to properly 
appraise or understand them. As in all epochs in music 
history, the woods are full of pretenders and poseurs who 
have absolutely nothing to say and whose music is simply a 
bit of egotistical exhibitionism. To sort the wheat from the 
chaff is probably an impossibility. Yet we must all feel the 
sincerity of some modern composers, even where we cannot 
understand why they must use discords so much of the time. 

Time will demonstrate the survival of the fittest, as it has 
done in the past; Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms had a 
limited hearing in their day and few would have predicted 
for them even a chance for immortality. This little essay is 
a pleat for musical tolerance in a branch of the profession 
which is supposed to be possessed of this quality. In our 
profession there is nothing more futile—and indeed actually 
unfair—than snap judgment of music we have never taken 
the trouble to study impartially. 

One thing is certain—sOME of this “horrible dissonance” 
is likely to endure and become the standard music of tomorrow. 
And whether we like it or not, the fabrications of both the 
confectioner and the antiquarian will disappear when a stable 
modern musical idiom has been established out of the present 
era of uncertainty. 


Invention by C. Hook 

© On February page 40 was mentioned the work of a French- 
man in manufacturing the parts by which to produce sustained- 
tone, somewhat after the manner of the age-old organ but 
without the use of the organ’s tone-producing elements. His 
name and address prove to be C. Hook, Thiers, France. Mr. 
Hook does not want his invention to be called an electrotone 
because his tone-producing method is not the same as with 
the average electrotone, and it is not an organ because its 
tone-producing elements are not the same as those of an organ. 
Mr. Hook has supplied further data about his work, which 
will be presented in these pages in the near future. In the 
meantime, anyone wanting to purchase parts and manufacture 
an instrument for himself should write to Mr. Hook. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Reapers occasionally — about 
one in every thousand—forget that reviewers as well as they 
have a knowedge of music; and sometimes have tastes and 
ideas of their own. These few seem to expect a reviewer 
to consult them as to what should be thought of a new anthem 
or organ piece. A reviewer who wrote only praise, forgetting 
any criticisms he judges necessary, would be an excellent ad- 
vertising-salesman but a fizzle as a reviewer. 

Most of our readers realize that the effort in the reviews is 
to show as clearly and concisely as we can what is in a given 
piece of music; if the music is commonplace, neither good nor 
bad, it is described as briefly as possible without adjectives ; 
if it has some splendid features along with some splendid 
defects, so that a reviewer thoroughly likes some parts of it 
and equally thoroughly dislikes some others, both sides of the 
picture must be given or the review will be as unreliable as 
a Democrat’s promises when he’s hunting free rent in the 
white-house. 

So far as the present direction of T.A.O. extends, the policy 
will continue to be abhorrence of ugliness, affection for musical 
beauty. Writing an anthem in eight-part doesn’t scare our 
reviewers, doesn’t add to any ‘prestige’ in which the pretender 
wants to be held. Making an organ sonata so atrociously 
horrible that nobody likes it but the composer, cannot be 
accepted in T.A.O. as the slightest evidence of worth, how- 
ever original it may be—admitted that no sane composer in 
the world ever purposely indulged in ugliness, so it must be 
at least original. Certainly it is original to say, “Thi sisa be 
aut if ulday,” but insanity doesn’t appeal to us and we prefer 
the good old commonplace way of saying “This is a beautiful 
day.” Like it or not, T.A.O. reviews must be honest, and, 
begging your pardon, intelligent. 

—t.s.b.— 

The informality of the average denominational service all too 
often amounts to barrenness; going to church means, in their 
order of dullness, listening to a sermon, listening to a prayer, 
mumbling an un-Christian Psalm in which mass-murder is the 
heroic theme of exultation or thanksgiving (but it’s in the 
Bible and therefore must be good) hearing the congregation 
labor lovingly through three or more long-winded hymns; in 
addition there are an anthem, not always too bad, and some 
organ music. That is a service. The Catholics, in denomin- 
ationalism’s earlier days, weren’t Christians at all and the 
Episcopalians were so lazy they had to have their whole service 
printed out for them in a little book, and there wasn’t any 
“spontaneous religious feeling” in that. 

But denominationalists ultimately began to realize the 
beauties of the Catholic service, and recognizing that it was 
the first of all Christian services the rest of us thought it 
good to steal some Catholic ideas, which we did, putting 
them into the Episcopal service which, when the minister and 
organist aren’t too preoccupied to take decorously, is a re- 
ligious experience in the best sense of the word. 

How about denominational churches? I still find them 
largely an unrelated and often unlovely collection of disjointed 
items. However there are exceptions. One exception is what 
goes on in Park Congregational, Grand Rapids. 


It seems a long time ago when Mr. C. Harold Einecke 
asked me one spring if he should go to Europe or take the 
summer course of Dr. Williamson’s Westminster Choir Col- 
lege. Mr. Einecke had been doing a series of healthy recitals 
each season in his church; I imagine his choirs did not amount 
to much, they generally don’t. So I said forget Europe and 
get what Dr. Williamson had to give. He did, and we've 
reported several times on the Einecke Reformation. 

Mr. Einecke is presenting in his Congregational church as 
impressively beautiful a service as even the best of our Catholic 
and Episcopal churches. I asked him to write a detailed 
analysis of a morning service and he has done a splendid 
job of it. Formerly he was a quiet, retiring person; after 
Dr. Williamson got through with him he became a Dynamic 
Force. Of his Easter season he says: “e 

“Our Easter was the best yet. Over 4000 attended our 
three Easter services. We had to have police to care for the 
crowds. At the Tre Ore over 3200 attended and that parson 
of ours took in some 205 new members—the largest class ‘in 
the country?—which brings our membership to near the 2Q0k 
mark. Besides this we have a church without one cent*of 
debt. Our average attendance for the past %evén months ‘has 
been 1100. 

“The reason for this, we believe, was defined by a General 
Motors executive who attends our services. He says he likes 
our services because we don’t rise to great heights on Christmas 
and Easter, and then coast along in mediocrity for the rest of 
the season; every service borders on perfection—everything 
well prepared, every detail minutely worked out—ritual, 
liturgy, sermon, music, appointments, conduct, discipline—all 
at its best every Sunday of the whole year. 

“T think this is worth passing on to others, as few churches 
do it—and the others are always weeping about lack of interest 
and attendance.” 

In April 1932 T.A.O, Dr. Merriam described the transfor- 
mation of his services from the ordinary to the present ritual- 
istic beauty, and in June 1937 Mr. Einecke wrote the full 
story of his music in Park Congregational. Serious church 
organists should read both articles again. 

The book to which Mr. Einecke refers is Church Worship 
Book, published by The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago; 
the original price was $2.00 a copy, $150.00 a hundred. It 
was reviewed in June 1932 T.A.O. 

The present minister of Park Congregational is Dr. Edward 
Archibald Thompson. Churches (and organists) are not al- 
ways so fortunate, for when Dr. Merriam resigned, his suc- 
cessor was and is a man thoroughly interested and successful 
in carrying on the same idealism. Mr. Einecke, if anybody's 
interested in such things, has two degrees: Mus.Bac., and 
F.W.C.C. He also has a wife who helps keep him under 
control and diligently at work. His present article gives some 
of the benefits of his work to all churches, whether or not, 
like Park Congregational, they pay him for it. 

—t.s.b— 
“In the familiar setting of the annual Berkshire symphonic 
festival in Massachusetts, there is to be established in 1940 a 
center for music education which will provide six weeks of 
instruction under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky, leader 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Festival concerts will be 
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given for three weeks in August; in the final week all produc- 
tions aré to be new symphonies by American composers. For 
50 selected advanced students there will be an institute offer- 
ing courses in orchestral conducting, dramatic interpretation, 
and advanced composition; for 400 others, there will be an 
academy giving instruction in choral, orchestral, and chamber 
music. Toward the support of this project over two years the 
Foundation appropriated $600,000.” 

Thus reports the Rockefeller Foundation in its review of 
1939 activities. Thanks to the befuddled notions of the 
Democratic political machine as voiced through its president 
and congress, socialism has steadily gained in America until 
now an employer must employ C.I.O. members whether he 
wants to or not; ‘soak the rich” is the popular cry. In spite 
of such idiots in Washington, some of America’s finest citizens 
have continued to do good with their power and wealth. 
Notably among them is Mr. Rockefeller who built Rockefeller 
Center (which radio interests are doing their best to claim 
as theirs) and who, with his father, is the founder of that 
magnificent American institution, The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Can any American organist be so illinformed that he does 
not know that the majority of organs have come through the 
gifts of men of wealth? Anybody who doesn’t believe that 
should try to raise money for an organ by donations from 
p.w.a., a.f.l., and c.i.o. “workers.” —T.S.B. 


Another Small Two-Manual 


By REGINALD WHITWORTH 


F ROM time to time I have read 
in T.A.O, various accounts of how the problem of the small 
two-manual organ has been dealt with in small churches. 
These articles have been of considerable interest, for in Eng- 
land we are continually bumping up against this selfsame 
problem. It occurred to me, therefore, that the manner in 
which I dealt with one of these cases recently might prove of 
interest to readers of T.A.O. 

I was called in to give advice upon and superintend the 
building of a new organ for Loxley Congregational Church 
near Sheffield, England, by the donors of the organ, the 
children of the late William Henry and Lois Wragg (the 
instrument being a memorial to their parents). 

The following were the points I had to bear in mind. 
1. A generous but limited outlay in cost. 2. A rather small 
chapel with little reverberation. 3. Organ must occupy a 
wide but shallow gallery; 4. have a respectable oak case; 
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and lastly but not leastly 5. must be able to lead the hearty 
singing with a full chapel, accompany oratorios, and give a 
reasonable account of itself in recital work. Further, borrow- 
ing and extensions were only allowed in the Pedal department. 
After much thought, and some whittling down, the accompany- 
ing scheme was agreed upon, the donors generously increasing 
their gift to meet certain additional expenses. 

nr. SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 

LOXLEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Abbott & Smith 

Specifications, Reginald Whitworth 
Opening Recital, Cyril Cantrell 
V-17. R-17. S-23. B-6. P-1014. 


PEDAL 4 Principal 61m 
32 Acoustic Bass 2 Fifteenth 61m 
16 Diapason 42m SWELL 
Bourdon 54wm 8 Violin Dia. 61m 
Bourdon (G) Rohrfloete 61wm 
8 Diapason V. d’Orchestre 61* 
Bourdon Viole Celeste 52* 
4 Bourdon 4 Gemshorn 61m 
16 Horn (S) 2 2/3 Nasard 61sm 
GREAT Z Piccolo 61m 
16 Bourdon 61wm 1 3/5 Tierce 61m 
8 Diapason 61m 8 Horn 73mrl6/ 
Dulciana 61m Tremulant 


Clarabella 61w 


Couplers: G-P. S-P. G-G-4. S-G-16-8-4. S$-S-16-4. 
Pistons: P-3. G-3, S-3. 

Crescendo: Swell. 

Reversibles: G-P. 


Great and Pedal pistons can be coupled. 
*Pipes of special metal, the Celeste going down to AA. 

[The Cornet Mixture of the Swell is not shown with the 
stoplist because we are not sure a stop exists in the console 
to draw the proper 2 2/3’, 2’, and 1 3/5’ registers together 
to form the Mixture. Maximum wind-pressure is 3 3/4”. 
The Swell pistons are operated in duplicate by thumb and toe. } 

With the exception of the Viole Céleste which stops short 
at AA, all the manual stops have complete compass of 61 
pipes each, and all have TRUE independent basses except, of 
course, that the Clarabella has a stopped bass octave. 

The builders selected by the donors were Messrs. Abbott 
& Smith of Leeds, a provincial firm of very high standing, and 
I can hardly speak too favorably of the workmanship and 
artistry they put into this little organ, nor of their courtesy 
in finishing the organ to my wishes. 

The comparatively large Pedal Organ is superb, the chief 
stop being the fine 16’ open metal, the full organ being 
rounded off correctly by the 16’ extension of the Swell Horn. 
This rank is not lacking in devil, but is not sufficiently fiery 
to be called a Trumpet. 

The Diapason chorus is voiced on mild Schulze lines, highly 
effective, and the double though stopped is so kept under that 
it does not make mud of the ensemble. The Great octave 
coupler is vastly useful with the softer voices—it is not to 
be used in full organ; indeed the Full piston removes it. 
The lovely strings are keen (but not scratchy) and they can 
be used in solo with or without Tremulant, and also with mu- 
tations or octave couplers. A number of valuable solo effects 
are available by this means. 

The split mixture is one of the most successful organ com- 
promises I have met with to date. The Nasard is a true 
stopped-twelfth, the Piccolo only slightly fluty, and the Tierce 
a true Gemshorn. These mutations are amazingly successful, 
whether used synthetically in solo effects, or as part of the 
ensemble. 

It may be of interest to know what I had intended in the 
complete scheme. Here then is a list of stops omitted: 

Great: 8’ Second Diapason, 8’ flat Unda Maris, 8’ Clarinet, 
2 2/3’ Twelfth; these to be enclosed together with the present 
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soft stops in a separate chamber and with independent 
Tremulant. 

Swell: 8’ Oboe with 16’ extension, 3r Mixture. 

Pedal: 16’ Dulciana from the Great with 12 more pipes, 
16’ Contra-Oboe from the Swell. 

In considering this scheme the particular building and the 
points mentioned earlier had to be remembered. It is not put 
forward as the absolutely ideal paper scheme. 

The action is tubular-pneumatic (exhaust system) on 
heavier wind than the pipework; the main windchests being 
somewhat similar to the Hillgreen-Lane type. The response 
is admirable. Shallow galleries present some little difficulty 
in organ planning. In this case the builders placed the main 
Swell and Great windchests end to end. instead of Swell be- 
hind Great as is the more usual custom in England. By this 
means, together with a very careful layout of the Pedal pipes, 
the difficulty was entirely overcome. A wide but effective case 
(a compound of simple paneling, grille, and show pipes) was 
made by the builders to screen the whole instrument. The 
beautifully finished console is recessed in the center of the 
case. 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company 
G. Donald Harrison elected president 

© At the April 2 meeting of the stockholders and 
directors the following officers were elected: G. Donald Har- 
rison, president and treasurer; William E. Zeuch, vicepresi- 
dent; Walter G. Keating, assistant treasurer. This brings 
into active control the man who for some years has been the 
dominating factor in all artistic and technical matters. 

George L. Catlin, who was made president upon the retire- 
ment of Arthur Hudson Marks shortly before Mr. Marks’ 
sudden death in Florida, retains his seat on the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Harrison’s career in organ-building is already well 
known and will be found fully covered in February 1937 
T.A.O. Briefly, he came to America in 1927 at the request 
of the late Mr. Marks, after a decade with Henry Willis & 
Sons, London, and was personally chosen by Mr. Willis upon 
Mr. Marks’ request for such assistance. In 1933 his unusual 
ability was recognized and his achievements in still further 
improving the tonal and mechanical qualities of the Com- 
pany’s product were rewarded by his advancement to the post 
of technical director. Coupled to his artistic skill and technical 
ability are a personality and openmindedness that have made 
him exceedingly popular in informed organ circles wherever 
he is known. 

The Aeolian-Skinner Company thus gains the unique ad- 
vantage of having as its directing head the man who is also 
its artistic and technical genius. 

Mr. Zeuch is a professional organist whose career as church 
organist and recitalist was reviewed in November 1932 T.A.O. 
He was born in Chicago, graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity with the Mus.Bac, degree, and since 1925 has been 
organist of the First Church in Boston. He has traveled wide- 
ly in the interests of the Company with which he has been 
associated since 1916, and remains vicepresident, as he has 
been for some years. 

Walter G. Keating, assistant treasurer in recent years, has 
been with the organization for over twenty years, dating back 
to the time before Mr. Marks began investing so much of his 
time and money in the business. During that period nearly 
800 organs were built and installed in almost every state in 
the Union. As supervisor of purchases and materials used 


in organ-building, his policy has always been “‘no substitute 
for quality.” 

Walter D. Hardy of Chicago and Stanley W. Williams of 
Los Angeles are the two best-known outside representatives of 
the Company, taking care respectively of the middle west 
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RECORD-BREAKING CONGREGATION 
at the Easter service of Hinson Memorial Baptist Church held as usual in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Oregon. 


and west coast ; both have been with the organization for many 
years. 

As an efficiency move the New York Studios will be abbre- 
viated as soon as possible to office proportions, and all major 
transactions will be conducted from the Boston headquarters 
of the Company. 

Thus the organ world witnesses the rise of a man from the 
status of employee to that of president, each step brought 
about by his associates in recognition of his outstanding merits, 
and all transpiring in hardly more than a dozen years. His 
achievements in the realm of tone are well known and often 
recorded, but only the individual organist playing a modern 
product of the Aeolian-Skinner factory realizes with equal 
force the a made in mechanism and console ap- 
pointments during the past dozen years. Contacts that really 
work, combination mechanisms in adequate supply, redesigned 
mechanicals for a closer approach to absolute silence, increased 
speed and reliability of actions—these are a few of the im- 
provements as they affect directly only the player. 

In association with his fellow-officers—Mr. Catlin, Mr. 
Zeuch, and Mr. Keating, all of them long connected with the 
Aeolian-Skinner organization—the new president G, Donald 
Harrison should carry his Company to an ever larger future.— 
T.S.B. 


From Buxtehude to Stoessel 


Phonograph Recordings Reviewed 

© First among the records for review, historically 
speaking, are six Buxtehude pieces for organ, played by Carl 
Weinrich on the 2-16 Aeolian-Skinner baroque organ in West- 
minster Choir College, Musicraft 12” album 40, four records, 
1129-32, $6.50. The small chapel organ in Buxtehude’s 
church was a three-manual of 32 stops, his church organ was 
a 3-53; the album is recorded on a miniature 2m of 16 
stops, so that the music consequently cannot sound as it did 
for Buxtehude himself. On the other hand it is highly im- 
probable that Buxtehude’s playing could have compared with 
what Mr. Weinrich has recorded in this album. 

Toccata in F is about as one would expect of the pre-Bach 
era; its fugue is vastly better. It opens rather softly on clear 
8’ tone and develops into something quite charming. Ich 
Ruf’ zu Dir Herr Jesu Christ, and Lobt Gott ihr Christen 
Allzugleich, two choralpreludes, are quite charming, especially 
the latter, played on tones of recognizable pitch and presenting 
the miniature baroque in most favorable light. Magnificat 
Primi Toni fills both sides of 1130; a set of seven or eight 
contrapuntal variations. Wie Schoen Leuchtet der Morgen- 
stern, both sides of 1131, gives some pleasing colors in spite 
of the fact that the recording organ has only three 8’ manual 
voices whereas Buxtehude’s organ had sixteen. In many sec- 
tions of this splendid album the limited resources are so well 
used that the foundation tone is no longer brightened beyond 
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recognition by mutations. Prelude & Fugue Em fills 1132 and 
closes the set. 

How many miles did Bach walk to hear this music? How 
much lost salary did it cost him? The music, played vastly 
better than Bach heard it, though on nothing like so adequate 
an organ, will cost an American only $6.50. The overly- 
enthusiastic program-notes by Herman Adler in the leaflet ac- 
companying the album are informative and make the album 
more valuable, 

Bach’s Orgelbuechlein, choralpreludes 17 to 32, New Year 
to Ascension, played by E. Power Biggs on the 2-25 Aeolian- 
Skinner, Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Victor 12” 
album M-652, records 15888-90, $6.50. The entire Orgel- 
buechlein has been thus recorded, for release in three albums, 
two to come; a magnificent achievement. Incidentally, the 
numbering is in accordance with Bach’s original manuscript 
(in the State Library, Berlin; see Hull’s Bach’s Organ Works, 
page 128) and not as given in the famous Breitkopf & Haertel 
edition (where they are alphabetically arranged). 

The richness of the slightly larger organ is immediately wel- 
come, as is also the element of auditorium-atmosphere or any- 
thing you want to call it that comes from organ music in a 
large room with a little resonance or reverberation of its own. 
Baroque brightness and sparkle do not lend themselves to the 
Passiontide choralpreludes which call rather for the feeling 
and warmth best obtained from orchestral strings. But all the 
organ gave, the record has captured; we get full tonal values 
and must conclude that Victor engineers picked a good place 
and instrument for recording purposes. Fortunately English 
text is used on the labels; the owner knows what the choral- 
prelude is intended to portray, and if Bach is to mean some- 
thing more than notes to a hearer this is important. We must 
remember that the baroque organ can portray moods of Easter, 
but not of Good Friday; with this reservation, and keeping in 
mind the limitations of a small organ, the album is quite 
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superior. Mr. Biggs has grown accustomed to the trying task 
of playing for a severe, unsympathetic machine that shows no 
mercy but records every minute defect as readily as any grand 
achievement. Altogether an album for every serious musician 
and Bach lover. 

Mendelssohn’s “If with all your hearts” and ‘Then shall 
the righteous shine forth,” tenor solos from “Elijah,” sung 
by Webster Booth, accompanied by London Philharmonic, 
Victor 12” 12609, $1.50, as beautiful a piece of solo work 
and accompaniment as could be desired; an object-lesson for 
any organist offering either of these in his own programs. 
Let your tenor try to live up to this if he can. 

Stoessel’s Suite Antique, for two solo violins and chamber 
orchestra, recorded by Royal, will be reviewed next month— 
for lack of space in the current issue. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Facts About Special Courses Offered Organists This Summer 


Index of Current Summer Courses 
© Herewith is a summary of the summer courses advertised 
and described in previous pages for the current season: 

American Conservatory, organ, choir-work, theory; Chicago, 
May 12 to Aug. 7; April page 102. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, junior-choir work; New York, July 
1 to 12; March page 68; April 98. 

Guilmant Organ School, organ, choir-work, theory; New 
York, July 9 to Aug. 9; Feb. page 39; March 66. 

Hugh Porter, organ; New York, July 5 to Aug. 18; April 
page 118. 

Edith E. Sackett, junior-choir work; Bangor, Me., July 22 
to 27; New York, July 8 to 19; Pittsfield, Mass., June 24 to 
29; Youngstown, Ohio, dates not announced; April page 102. 
(See supplementary note following.) 

The following information has been supplied by persons 
directly connected with the respective courses: we try to elim#- 
nate opinion and present only fact, preserving all the facts 
submitted for the various items. 


American Conservatory 

© Faculty for the two courses: Frank Van Dusen, Kenneth 
Cutler, Dr. Edward Eigenschenk, Dr. Herbert E. Hyde, Emily 
Roberts, Course in liturgical music deals with the rituals of 
various denominations—Hebrew, Catholic, Anglican, Luther- 
an, etc.—and gives students training in playing and conducting 
them all. Choir-training course deals with vocal technic, 
chant, repertoire, etc. Mr. Van Dusen will give a course in 
keyboard work, modulation, transposition, improvisation, score- 
reading, etc. Dr. Eigenschenk will give organ interpretation 
classes for auditors in which the students devote the full 
period to listening to the instructor as he demonstrates at the 
organ all details of technic and interpretation of the wide list 
of compositions chosen. 


Junior-Choir Course by Miss Darnell 
© The course will include organization, methods, vocal 
technic, services, and repertoire. “A choir will be used for 
demonstration — and for the practical working-out of 
principles involved.” 

This year Miss Darnell has been appointed to take over the 
New York classes originally planned by Miss Edith E. Sackett 
whose present critical illness makes it highly improbable that 
she can recover in time to carry on the work as planned; the 
period planned by Miss Sackett will be advanced one week to 
coincide with that established for Miss Darnell’s New York 
classes. 

. Longy School of Music 
© All branches of music will be included in the special course, 
July 1 to Aug. 10, with E. Power Biggs in organ lessons. 
There will be courses dealing with solfeggio, dictation, 
languages, harmony, counterpoint, voice, etc., and Dr. Everett 
B. Helm will conduct rehearsals with a choral group of the 
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students themselves if interest of the students warrant it. On 
Thursdays there will be short music programs followed by 
informal talks by members of the faculty with an open-dis- 
cussion period. The solfeggio course will include sight- 
singing, ear-training, and memorizing. 

The Longy School was organized in 1915 by Georges 
Longy, oboist of the Boston Symphony, to meet “the need 
in this country of thoroughness in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of music based on the study of solfeggio.” All class 
groups are small, providing time for discussion and closer con- 
tact with the teacher. 


Peabody Conservatory 

® Again Dr. Charles M. Courboin will teach organ at the 
summer sessions, using the 4m in Concert Hall for each 
student's twelve half-hour private lessons; six other organs 
are available for practise. Howard R. Thatcher will teach 
harmony and give a course in conducting. Other courses in- 
clude voice, ear-training, sight-reading, languages, keyboard 
harmony, accompanying, etc. Certain courses are also offered 
in which the student can earn credits toward the Peabody 
certificate or Mus.Bac. degree. The schedule has been so ar- 
ranged that summer work in Johns Hopkins University can be 
undertaken also. 


Junior-Choir Course by Miss Sackett 
© At the present writing, Miss Sackett is critically ill, with 
little hope of her recovery in time to conduct any of the four 
courses originally planned. The course organized for New 
York is being taken care of by Miss Grace Leeds Darnell but 
no arrangements have as yet been made for the others. 


Wellesley Conference 

© Supplementary courses for organists, choirmasters, and 
choristers have long been a feature of the annual Episcopal 
Conference for Church Work, held each June at Wellesley 
College. This year Everett Titcomb will substitute as acting 
dean. The course includes four morning periods, a daily 
conference chorus for demonstrations of choir-training 
methods, the study of a group of anthems, and opportunity for 
individual consultation with faculty members. 

Mr. Titcomb will dea! with all music required for the choral 
service, including psalmody, Gregorian and Anglican chant, 
polyphonic music, the litany, holy communion, and all phases 
of the officiant’s and choir’s parts of the Episcopal service. 
Albert F. Robinson takes the second morning session and 
deals with boychoir work, tone-production, rehearsals, reper- 
toire for boychoirs, and all other details, including the problem 
of the male alto voice. Dr. Cuthbert Fowler will deal with 
the history of church music, from Marbeck onward. George 
Faxon will conduct a practical seminar on organ-playing, with 
members of his class playing compositions of their own 
choosing, which will then be discussed from all viewpoints. 
Mr. Faxon will also give several carillon recitals during the 
Conference. 

Following a brief period of relaxation comes the lecture 
hour, with prominent experts discussing such phases of church 
music as From the Rector’s Point of View, Music in the 
Sunday School, Bells and Carillons, Value of Boys’ Voices in 
the Church, Holy Week Music and Ceremonial, Converting 
the Musical Sentimentalist, Devotional Value of Good Church 
Music, etc.; among the lecturers will be Dr. G. M. Williams, 
Dr. Francis W. Snow, Mr. Titcomb, etc. The Conference 
Chorus will prepare a program of choral music and a com- 
pline for presentation at the close of the Conference. “A 
slightly shortened duration and intensified program,” says the 
announcement, “‘has made it possible to reduce the total cost 
of attendance, which is indeed. good news” not only for those 


who have formed the Wellesley habit and attend every sum- 
mer but also for the younger members of the profession who 
are quick to realize the tremendous value of all these special 
summer courses. 











IN ONE DENOMINATION 


Up to April 15, 1940 


1,061 Moller Organs 


have been installed in 


LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


Of this astounding number, 109 are three-man- 
ual instruments, and six have four manuals. 
4 
Note the wide distribution of ELEVEN others 


under contract, for: 


Grace Lutheran, Norristown, Pa. 2 manuals 
St. John’s Lutheran, New York, N.Y. 3 manuals 
Lutheran Publication Chapel, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 manuals 
St. John’s Danish Lutheran, Seattle, Wash. 2 manuals 
Zion Lutheran, Williamsburg, Pa. 2 manuals 
First Lutheran, Portland, Maine 2 manuals 
St. James’s Lutheran, Detroit, Mich. 2 manuals 
Emanuel Lutheran, Ritzville, Wash. 2 manuals 
First English Lutheran, Richmond, Va. 3 manuals 
Reformation Lutheran, Baltimore, Md. 2 manuals 
Grace Lutheran, Wyndmoor, Pa. 2 manuals 
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The large three-manual organ for the FIRST 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN of RICHMOND, VA., is 
among the most recent of these orders. It was chosen 
by the congregation because of satisfactory service 
rendered by the first Moller, a tubular-pneumatic 
instrument installed a generation ago. 

Dr. Rollo Maitland of Philadelphia played the 
dedicatory recital April 17 on the new three-manual 
Moller in the FIRST LUTHERAN of NEW KEN- 
SINGTON, PA. This is another instance wherein 
satisfaction with the original tubular-pneumatic 
Moller organ led directly to the purchase of a mod- 
ern instrument from the same builder. The specifi- 
cations were drawn by Dr. Caspar Koch of Pitts- 
burgh. 


INFORMED ORGANISTS KNOW 
THE MOLLER ORGAN IS SUPREMELY GOOD 
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, This month's 


= PROGRAMS 


Unless a program has special 

“ character as elsewhere defined 
it can be published in T.A.O. only when received 
in time for advance publication; closing date is 
14th or 15th of month prior to date of playing. 


® CHARLES BOEHM 
Methodist, Farmingdale, L. I. 

May 5, 4:00 

Marcello, Psalm 19 

Widor, 2: Andante Cantabile 

Bach, Come Now Savior 

Handel, Largo 

Dickinson, Reverie 

Bonnet, Variations de Concert 

Clokey, Pastorale - 

Kinder, Moonlight 

Clokey, Kettle Boils 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Church of Neighbor, Brooklyn 
May 19, 4:00 

Bonnet, Variations de Concert 

Bedell, Legend 

Bach, Our Father Which Art; Gigue Fugue; 

Karg-Elert, Legende of Mountain 

Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 

Vierne, Lied 

Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 

@® JOHN GLASER 
Lutheran Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
May 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 7:55 

*Kinder, At Evening; Twilight Musing; 
Jubilate Amen; Meditation. 

*Diggle, Exultate Deo; Caprice Poetique; 
Elegie Romantique; Song of Thanksgiving; 
Sunset over Galilee. 

*Gaul, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux; Little Bells 
of Our Lady; Easter with Pennsylvania 
Moravians; Postludium Circulaire. 

*Becker, Chanson du Soir; Plantation Mem- 
ories; In Chapel; Toccata Dm. 

Woodman, Elegy; Epithalemium; Suite. 

® CAROLINE W. HAEUSSLER 
Church of Neighbor, Brooklyn 
May 12, 4:00 Bach Program 

Sinfonia We Thank Thee 

Two Choralpreludes 

Concerto G 

Two Choralpreludes 





FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Sonata Ef 
Two Choralpreludes 
Prelude & Fugue Gm 
@ EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

Trinity Cathedral Cleveland 

May 6, 8:15, American Series 

Lake Erie College, Painesville 

May 8, 8:15, American Series 
Smith, F.S. 1: Finale 
Kramer, Eklog 
McCollin, Cherubs at Play 
Nevin, Son. Tripartite: Ala Fantasia 
McKinley, Cantilene 
Sowerby, Pageant of Autumn 
Nash, Water Sprites 
Edmundson, Vom Himmel Hoch 
Bailey, Singt dem Herrn 
Bedell, Hamonies du Soir 
Read, Passacaglia & Fugue Dm 

This program, played in both places, closes 
Mr. Kraft’s unprecedented series of eleven 
programs of American works, each program 
presenting the individual composers chronolo- 
ey > 

@ CARL F. MUELLER 

Highschool, Montclair, N. J. 

May 14, 8:30, Choral Concert 
Bach-h, Sing pray and walk 
Tchaikowsky-ur, O praise the Lord 
Wihtol, The Monastery 
Bortiniansky-c, Hymn to Virgin 
ar. Fischer-o, Ye watchers 
Sergei, My God and I 
Archer-d, Ave Maria (wordless) 
Roberton-gc, Celtic Hymn 
Christiansen-va, Sunbeam out of heaven 
Olds-c, A Pastoral Choralogue 
ar. Jones-ug, Welsh Choral Fantasy 
Roberton-gc, All in the April evening 
Haydn, Tenebrae Ef 
Leisring-ur, O Filii et Filiae 
ar. Milligan-a, I’m gwine to sing 
Cain-vy, Ezekiel saw de wheel 

-g, In the night 

Mr. Mueller’s Montclair A-Cappella Choir 
sings all programs from memory. Our 
thanks to him for indicating the publishers; 
key will be found on January page 4. 
@® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

May 5, 4:00 Annual Concerto Program 
Beethoven, Concerto C 
Mendelssohn, Concerto Gm 
Rachmaninoff, Concerto Cm 

Three piano pupils assisted. 


INTERESTING MUSIC 151 


May 19, 4:00 
Galuppi, Sonata D 
Bach, J. C., Presto 
Krebs, Toccata F 
Bach’s Sonata 5 
Haydn, Scherzando 
Wesley, Holworthy Church Bells 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
® HAROLD C. O’DANIELS 
First Presbyterian, Ithaca 
May 8, 8:15 
Bach Fantasia Gm 
Handel, Harmonious Blacksmith 
Corelli, Giga 
Mendelssohn, Prelude & Fugue Cm* 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
o-h. Widor, Chorale et Variations 
Franck, Chorale Am 
@® ARTHUR QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
May. 5, 12, 19, 26, 5:15 
Brahms, Choralprelude & Fugue; 
Schmucke Dich; O Welt Ich Muss. 
Brahms, Fugue Afm 
Franck, Chorale 3 Am 
@ DR. ELMER TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
May 5, 12, 19, 4:00 
*Lansing, Festival March 
Gaul, All Saint’s Day 
d’Antalffy, Drifting Clouds 
Palmgren, May Night 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Delius, On Hearing First Cuckoo 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Tchaikowsky, Sym. 5: Andante; 
Andante String Quartet; Marche Slav. 
*Grieg, Triumphal March; To Spring; Noc- 
turne; Norwegian Dance; Elegiac Melody. 
Korsakoff, Flight of Bumble Bee 
Ketelby, Monastery Garden 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
Boccherini, Minuet 
ar.Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
*Debussy, Ballet; Afternoon of Faun. 
Ravel, Pavane for Dead Princess 
Stravinsky, Firebird Berceuse & Finale 
Reubke, 94th Psalm Sonata 
® GEORGE WILLIAM VOLKEL 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn 
May 20, 8:30 
Mendelssohn, Prelude & Fugue Cm 
Midsummernight’s Dream Nocturne 
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Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 

Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 

Vierne, 2: Scherzo 

Stravinsky, Firebird Berceuse & Finale 
Franck, Chorale Am 

Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 

Jongen, Sonata Eroica 

Henry P. Cross 

@ of the Second Reformed, Hackensack, 
N. J., has been appointed conductor of the 
Hudson County Masonic Chorus, Union City, 
N. J. 

Portland, Oregon 

® The Municipal Auditorium, seating 5000, 
was packed to capacity, with extra seats and 
standees in the aisles, for the Easter service 
of Hinson Memorial Baptist. Lauren B. 
Sykes, organist of Hinson Memorial, arranged 
his six choirs, 170 members, to form a cross 
on the stage, as shown in the photograph 
elsewhere in these pages, the antiphonal 
choir of 50 making the cross surrounded by 
the other choirs. This is the third year for 
Hinson Memorial's Easter service in the 
Auditorium instead of its own church. The 
music: 

Gaul, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 

Dawn in the garden, Goldsworthy 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 

Joy dawned again, Bitgood 

Yon, Christ Triumphant 
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Hugh Porter's Activities 

@ included a recital in Howard University, 
Washington, Feb. 13; organist for Bach’s 
“B-Minor Mass” in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 14; organist for the song festival 
of the Guild of Independent Schools, Car- 
negie Hall, March 9; organist for Bach’s 
“St. Matthew,” Carnegie Hall, March 20 and 
21; organist for Brahms’ “Rhapsodie’”’ for 
alto solo and men’s voices, with the Mendels- 
sohn Club, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 16; and solo organist in the concert 
of the Oratorio, Society, St. Thomas Church, 
New York, March 7. 


Harold W. Gilbert 

© directed the Mendelssohn Club of Phila- 
delphia, 120 voices, in its spring concert, 
April 17, presenting Canon Douglas’ new 
“Magnificat,” Dickinson’s “Soft are the dews 
of God,” Christiansen’s “Wake awake,” V. 
Williams’ “Come away death,” and other 
works. 


Indianapolis Symphony 

©@ under the baton of Fabien Sevitzky per- 
formed G. F. McKay’s To A Liberator at its 
March 15-16 concerts, and Harl McDonald’s 
San Juan Capistrano at the March 29-30. 
During the last three seasons the orchestra 
played 81 American works, including Barber, 
Borowsky, Burleigh, Cadman, Chadwick, 
Converse 4, Foote 2, Gershwin, Griffes, Had- 
ley 4, Hanson, Howe, James, Johnson 2, 
Lundquist (Symphony 1), Mason, McCol- 
lin 3, McDonald 3, McKay 2, Rogers, Sower- 
by, Deems Taylor (Peter Ibbetson Suite). 


Berkshire Music Center 

@ The trustees of the Boston Symphony an- 
nounce the opening term at Tanglewood, on 
Lake Mahkeenac, Mass., July 8 to Aug. 18. 
The faculty, headed by Serge Koussevitzky, 
includes Aaron Copland, Paul Hindemith, A, 
T. Davison, C. S$. Smith, sixteen principals 
of the Boston Symphony, E. Power Biggs 
official organist, and others. 

The purpose, says Dr. Koussevitzky, is “a 
summer of living and working in music.” 
Students will be admitted to the Boston Sym- 
phony rehearsals and participate in orchestras 
and choruses which they will constitute. Be- 
ginners and laymen will constitute an Acad- 
emy, while advanced and professional mu- 
sicians will form an Institute for Advanced 
Study. Some 20 major orchestral works are 
scheduled for study, from Bach to Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky, and Deems Taylor. Bach's 
“B-Minor Mass’’ is also scheduled. 

Admittance by examination, but auditors 
and observers may also register. Weekly 
schedule includes 15 hours opera, 3 hours 
individual music-study, 2 hours ensemble 
practise, 3 hours diction (dictation?), 1 hour 
daily class exercise. 

Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct nine Boston 
Symphony concerts. Tuition $100. Scholar- 
ships available for advanced students. Room 
and board $12. weekly. And, of all things, 
this highbrow organization calls its music 
auditorium the Music Shed; Aeolian-Skinner 
is building an organ for it. Full Center de- 
tails from Berkshire Music Center, Symphony 
Hall, Boston. 


Musical Opinion, London 

© Readers who want to know if the war 
has stopped the publication of Musical 
Opinion and The Organ, London, can be 
sure that it has only inconvenienced them, 
not stopped them. Both magazines—one a 
monthly, the other a quarterly—are being 
published as usual. Anyone seriously in- 
terested in the organ should subscribe to 
The Organ, a splendid quarterly dealing with 
articles about specific organs and carrying 
unusually fine illustrations. The monthly, 
Musical Opinion, is a general music news- 
paper, one of the best in any foreign country; 
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it carries a regular department of eight or 
more pages each month devoted to the organ. 
T.A.O. will be glad to handle orders for its 
subscribers; Musical Opinion is $2.00 a year, 
The Organ $2.10; or both to one address for 
$3.85. Incidentally, the publishers have lost 
many of their men employees to war service 
but are carrying on splendidly in spite of 
the handicap. Subscriptions would help them 
in the fight which all Englishmen are making 
for decency and freedom. 


Last month's 


RECITALS 


Confined to programs of special 
character or given by those who 
have made their names nationally important. This 
column closes on the first day of each month. 
® G. HAROLD BROWN 
St. Paul’s, Des Moines 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Matthews, Caprice 
Franck, Choral Am 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Maitland, Overture A 
Brown, Reverie 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Cole, Song of Gratitude 
Bizet, Minuet 
Widor, 5: Finale 
@ PAUL CALLAWAY 
Washington Cathedral, D.C. 
Franck, Chorale 1 
Franck, Chorale 2 
Franck, Chorale 3 
® DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
First Methodist, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Weitz, Fanfare & Grand Choeur 
Novak, In the Church 
Galuppi, Allegro: Air. 
Mereaux, Toccata 
Reger, Invocation; Int. & Fugue. 
Bach, Freut euch 
Held, Prayer for Peace 
Wolf-Ferrari, Dance of the Angels 
Cosyn, Gold Finch 
Dutch, Old Lullaby 
Thiele, Theme & Var.: Finale 
This was the twelfth annual Palm Sunday 
recital given by Dr. Dickinson in this church. 
© DR. GEORGE S. McMANUS 
University of California 
Tournemire, Piece Symphonique 
Guilmant, Easter Offertory 
Franck, Panis Angelicus 
Franck, Prelude Fugue & Variation 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
@® MAX GARVER MIRANDA 
First Presbyterian, Decatur, III. 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
Bach, O Man bemoan 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Nevin, Son of Sorrow 
Wachs, Hosanna 
Bonnet, Concert Variations* 
Sibelius, Bells in Berghall* 
Novak, In the Church 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
Lemare, Spring Song 
Loret, O Filii et Filiae 
Gaul, Easter on Mt. Roubidoux 
® DR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Holy Trinity Lutheran, New York 
Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 
Bach, O Sacred Head 
Brahms, My Inmost Heart 
Bach, E’er Yet the Dawn 
Brewer, Echo Bells 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
Rubinstein, Reve Angelique 
MacDowell, To a Wild Rose 
Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude 
Dubois, Hosanna 
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EVENTS FORECAST 


for the coming month 


Ma 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: 8-11, annual May 
festival, University of Michigan. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: 17-18, 33rd annual Bach 
festival, Ifor Jones conducting; 17, 4:00, 
cantatas 91, 118, 161, 63; 8:00, 125, 144, 
50; 18, 2:30 and 5:00, “B-Minor Mass.” 
Dr. T. Edgar Shields, organist. 

Cumberland, Md.: 7, 8:00, Center Street 
Methodist, John S. Gridley’s annual Bach 
recital, second in the complete series (to 
take twelve years), presenting the works as 
given in Vol. 2 of the new Dupre edition: 
Preludes & Fugues Am, G, Gm; Passacaglia; 
Preludes & Fugues A, Fm, G, Am, Bm. 

Los Angeles: 12, 4:00, First Congre- 
gational, W. Brownell Martin recital, see 
Nov. page 377 for program. 

do.: 25, afternoon and evening, First Con- 
gregational, Arthur Leslie Jacobs presents 
second annual festival of modern music; 
afternoon: last movement of McKay’s 
Sonata 1, first two movements of Roy Harris’ 
“Choral Symphony,” two harp solos, W. 
Brownell Martin’s ‘Missa Brevis,’ Bax’s 
Sonata for viola and piano, Kodaly’s ‘‘Jesus 
and the Traders,” Poulenc’s Concerto Cham- 
petre (organ and Novachord); evening: 
Lockwood’s “Psalm 117,” ‘Psalm 63,” 
“Psalm 134,” Toch’s Quintet for piano and 
strings, V. Williams’ “Rona Nobis Pacem,” 
James’ “‘Benedictus es Domine in C.” 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa: 9-11, 42nd annual 
May festival, Cornell College, including 
piano recital by Josef Hofmann, two con- 
certs by Chicago Symphony, and Bach’s “B- 
Minor Mass” by Cornell Oratorio Society 
and Chicago Little Symphony with Eugene 
Devereaux organist. 

New York: 16-18, N.Y.F.M.C. biennial 
convention and American-music festival. 

do.: 26, 8:00, Brooklyn Emmanuel Bap- 
tist, George Wm. Volkel presents Parker's 
“Hora Novissima.” 

Philadelphia: 27, 8:30, Girls Highschool, 
Girard Trust Company Glee Club spring 
concert, with Robert Elmore as pianist-com- 
poser in his new ‘The Prodigal Son.”’ 

Later 

Berea, Ohio: June 7-8, Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, 8th annual Bach festival, Dr. 
Albert Riemenschneider and others conduct- 
ing; 7, 4:00, ‘Sing to the Lord,” Branden- 
burg Concerto 3, Violoncello Suite 1, Cantata 
118; 8:30, Cantatas 61 and 159, Piano Con- 
certo D, Cantata 4; 8, 4:00 and 8:30, “B- 
Minor Mass.” 

New York: June 4, 8:15, Guilmant Or- 
gan School commencement exercises, First 
Presbyterian. 

New York Choir Graduation 

® Grace Leeds Darnell’s junior choirs of St. 
Mary’s in the Garden, New York City, will 
have their graduation June 2 at 4:00, when 
four juniors will receive their hoods and two 
seniors their stripes for five years’ work with 
the choirs. The music will include a 
“Magnificat and Nunc Dimitts by West, 
Christensen’s ‘‘Lost in the night,” Gounod’s 
“O Savior hear us,” Parker’s ‘‘O ’twas a joy- 
ful sound,” Hiles’ ‘Shadows of the evening,” 
and Stainer’s “Savior Who Thy flock art feed- 
ing.” The senior choir will give the Guil- 
bert & Sullivan ‘“Gondoliers’ May 23 and 
24 in the Master Institute, 103rd St. and 
Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. The same group 
will later repeat the Gilbert & Sullivan ““Yeo- 
man of the Guard” at Riverside Church, by 
request. 

Flemington Choir Graduation 

@ takes place May 16, Flemington, N.J., un- 
der the direction of Miss Bessie Hopewell, 
co-founder with the late Elizabeth Van Fleet 
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Vosseller. The Studio redecoration has been 
completed, thanks largely to Arthur C. Aal- 
hohn, architect, who not only contributed his 
services but induced many business men to 
contribute to the restoration fund. 

On the first floor of the Studio is the 
‘Common Room’ used chiefly for meetings of 
the Alumni, etc. Rehearsals are held in the 
school-room on the second floor. This re- 
built home of the Flemington Children’s 
Choirs will be dedicated at the graduation 
exercises when also half the program will 
consist of a memorial service to Miss 
Vosseller. 

This year admission tickets will be neces- 
sary and may be secured from Miss Hope- 
well, at the School in Flemington. 
Roberta Bitgood 
@ will give a recital May 22, 4:00, in the 
Methodist Church, Asbury Park, N.J., for 
the A.G.O. state convention; and May 25, 
4:00, in Overbrook Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, for the Penna. A.G.O. annual meeting; 
programs too late for inclusion in the proper 
columns. 

N. Lindsay Norden 

© is having three compositions published in 
the near future: An Evening Song, organ 
solo, by Summy; and “God is merciful” and 
“A Prayer,” arranged from the Hebrew, by 
Birchard. Two Grieg arrangements are also 
ready for publication by Boston Music Co. 
Mr. Norden’s arrangements and original com- 
positions have sold over four hundred thous- 
and copies. 
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Dr. Harvey B. Gaul's Series 

© of Lenten musicales in Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., included: 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion”’ 

Pergolisi’s ‘“Stabat Mater” 

Dubois’ ‘Seven Last Words” 

Rheinberger’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” 

Brahms’ “Requiem” 


Elizabeth Ender 

@ has been appointed teacher of organ and 
theory at Averett College, Danville, Va. She 
is the daughter of Edmund Sereno Ender, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, and has been 
guest organist this season in Foundry M.E., 
Washington. 


George B. Rodgers 

®@ of St. James Church, Lancaster, Pa., was 
honored by his church on April 21 “for 
thirty years of devoted service’; on that 
occasion the choir was augmented by those 
who in.former years had sung in the choir 
as boys or men. 


Where Opera Money Goes 

® According to the chairman of the cam- 
paign committee of the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, the money goes thus: 

30% to “artists’’ and conductors; 

29% orchestra, chorus, ballet; 

22% stage crews, ushers, engineers; 

5% administrative staff ; 

5% trucking, printing, rent; 

4% taxes, insurance, advertising; 

5% other miscellaneous costs. 
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Pietro A. Yon Reception 

®@ Casa Italiana of Columbia University, New 
York, presented Mr. Yon in an informal re- 
ception April 10 preluded by a_ musicale. 
Mr. Yon opened with Bach’s Toccata & 
Fugue Dm and a choralprelude, and then 
directed a group of men’s voices from St. 
Patrick's Cathedral choir in Viadana’s “O 
sacrum convivium’” and Thermignon’s “Ave 
Maria.” Doris Doe followed with four con- 
tralto solos, new compositions by Mr. Yon, 
and the program closed with “Gesu Bam- 
bino,” “O Faithful Cross,” and “Christ Tri- 
umphant,” by solo voices and men’s ensemble, 
all by Mr. Yon. 

Harold Schwab 

@ of Lasell Junior College, Boston, appeared 
as both organist and pianist in an April 12 
concert; his organ solos were Capon, Guil- 
mant, Widor, and Dunham's Meditation Op. 
17; he was pianist in the performance of 
Franck’s Sonata for violin and piano. 

West Point Cadet Choir 

@ Frederick C. Mayer brought his men’s 
choir of Cadet Chapel, West Point Military 
Academy, to New York April 14 for the 
choir’s annual service in St. Paul's Chapel, 
Columbia University. 
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That Cymbelstern 

®@ in Ernest White’s organ is not the only 
one in modern captivity, which T.A.O. 
thought it probably was; on the contrary and 
notwithstanding, there is another, ‘‘a fine 
example in the Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Hamilton, Ontario” saith father Allen B. 
Callahan o’ Detroit. Father? Oh yes, she 
“arrived March 28 and both she and mother 
—to say nothing of papa—doing nicely; 
already seems to have the makings of a 
good choir member; excellent pair of lungs 
and quits crying when she hears Mr. Biggs’ 
record of Noel Grand-Jeu et Duo—Mr. 
Biggs please note.’ Her name: Cheryl 
Georgia Callahan. Welcome! 

Cleveland Substitute Available 

@ Any organist in the vicinity of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who needs a substitute any time during 
the summer, beginning June 16, should com- 
municate with Joseph A. Hofrichter, 1245 
St. Charles Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Edwin Grasse 

© gave another violin recital in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, March 25, 
playing his own violin Sonata. Mr. Grasse 
is also an organist and has several organ 
Sonatas in print. 
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Wethersfield, Connecticut, is an 
old New England town that dates 
back to early colonial history. 


The Sacred Heart Parish has re- 
cently dedicated their new church, 
"Church of Corpus Christi." A new 
organ with a Spencer Orgoblo 
was included in the plans. Thus 


THERE’S A NEW CHURCH 
AND A NEW ORGOBLO 
in old WETHERSFIELD 
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equipment combine to 


parish for years to come. 
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modern architecture and modern 


rovide 


pleasure and comfort to the resi- 
dents of this old New England 


A thoroughly up-to-date Orgoblo installation at 
Corpus Christi Church. A standard 11/2 horse- 
power Orgoblo with an auxiliary generator for 
action current for actuating the keys and stop 
controls. The electric starter on the wall is oper- 
ated bya push-button located at the organconsole. 


Spencer Orgoblos provide a volume and smoothness of air that will enrich 
the tone of any organ. They are made in sizes for all purposes. Your organ 
manufacturer knows them favorably and well. Ask him for the bulletins. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University 

© Frank B. Jordan, formerly head of the 
organ department, now dean of the School 
of Music, reports the largest organ class in 
history and a record of having had to turn 
applicants away for the sixteenth semester, 
the entire School having had to turn students 
away for the past three years. This season 
208 students are taking full-time degree 
studies, 60 of them studying organ. Mr. 
Jordan continues to teach advanced organ, and 
April 14 conducted the University chorus 
(300 voices) and orchestra (50 pieces) in a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Audiences’ Preferences 

@ John M. Klein, Columbus, gave a series 
of four recitals in his church and asked the 
audience to indicate preferences by marking 
A, B, or C; following is the list of com- 
positions and the number of A’s and B’s 
voted them: 

41-A Widor’s Fifth 

19-A Bach, Come Sweet Death 

17-A Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue A 

16-A Lebegue, Les Cloches 

16-A Reger, Benedictus 

14-A Debussy, Clair de Lune 

14-A Reger, Toccata Dm 

13-A Bach, Fugue Gm (little) 

A Boccherini, Minuet 

-A Widor, 5: Toccata 

A Widor, 5: Allegro Vivace 

A Widor, 2: Adagio 


M 


@® CARL F. MUELLER 
Highschool, Montclair, N.J. 
Poitevin Carol, ar.Smith 
Lo how a rose, ar.Christiansen 
Carol of the Bells, Leontovich 
Oh po’ little Jesus, ar.James 
Fum fum fum, ar.Schindler 
All my heart this night, Mueller 
Finnish Lullaby, Palmgren 
Czecho Dance Song, ar.Krone 
Deep River, ar.Dett 
Kathryns Wedding Day, ar.Luvaas 
Let carols ring, ar.Black 
The Creation, Richter 
Misericordias Domini, Durante 
O rejoice ye Christians, Bach 
Cherubim Song, Tchesnokoff 
Laudamus Te, Mueller 
This was the Montclair A-Cappella Choir’s 
post-holiday concert, ninth season; choir 
numbers 75—20-25-17-13. 
@ MERL D. WILLIAMS, dir. 
J. K. CHRISTENSEN, org. 
Ascension Lutheran, Milwaukee 
Spring Concert 
Muffat-g, Toccata 
In the night Christ came, Cain-g 
Blessed is the man, Gretchaninoff-o 
Listen to the lambs, Dett-g 
My God and I, ar.Sergei 
Bossi-j, Ave Maria 
Come Holy Spirit, Bach-d 
Brethren, Bach-va 
j. Father come to me, Cherubini 
j. Heavens resound, Beethoven 
j. Slow the shades, ar. Williams 
j. Lord’s Prayer, trad. 
Dubois-jl, In Paradisum 
m. Dearest Jesus, ar.Luvaas-ug 
m. Pastoral Choralogue, Olds-c 
Easter Alleuia, Baird-h 
Praise to the Lord, Christiansen-va 
Silver-j, Jubilate Deo 
This program of church music was given 
as a concert, twice on the same day, at 
4:15 and 8:15; all the anthems were sung 
unaccompanied and from memory. The 
choirs: senior 55, young people’s 65, juniors 
80, and a men’s choir drawn from the first 
two. 


USICALE 


Church and Concert Compositions 
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Column closes the fifth day of each month. The 
aim is to show services by organists of nation- 
wide fame or those with unusually excellent ser- 
vice materials. 


@ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick Church, New York 

*Handel, Lift up Your Heads 

The Palms, Faure 

Hosanna, ar.Bitgood 

Lemmens, Hosanna 

*Egerton, Ancient Easter Melody 

Heavens are telling, Haydn 

Alleluia Christ is risen, Heckenlively 

Ravanello, Christ is Risen 

@ JOHN A. GLASER 
Lutheran Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
March Choral Music 

To Thee O Dear Savior, Mendelssohn 

In quiet night, Brahms 

Turn ye ever, Harker 

My Creed, Rupert 

Surely He hath borne, Handel 

Daughter: of Zion rejoice, Handel 

Ride on, Scott 

Lift up your Heads, Luetzel 

Improperia, Vittoria 

Agnus Dei, Morley 

God so loved, Eville 

I need Thee, Berwald 

Nunc dimittis, Archangelsky 

Russian Easter alleluia, Gaul 

I will mention, Sullivan 

In Joseph’s lovely garden, ar.Dickinson 

By early morning, ar.Dickinson 

In Thee is gladness, Whitehead 
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Thou wilt keep him, Roberts 

Missa de Angelis, ar.Douglas 

Missa Penitentialis, ar.Douglas 

@ ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
First Congregational, Los Angeles 

* Improvisation 

In Thee O Lord, Handel 

Rejoice my soul, Balakireff 

My heart ever faithful, Bach 

Teach me O Lord, Attwood 

Incline Thine ear, Archangelsky 

Penick, The Cross 

* Improvisation 

In Thee O Lord, Handel 

O sing unto the Lord, Purcell 

O Lord most holy, Franck 

Easter Antiphon, Candlyn 

Hide not Thy face, Farrant 

Let my prayer, Purcell 

Go to dark Gethsemane, Noble 

Vierne, Madrigal 

@ DONALD F. NIXDORF 
East Congregational, Grand Rapids 
Complete Morning Service 

Mendelssohn, Son. 4: Andante 
Processional. 

Hear Thou in heaven, Mendelssohn, an anti- 
phon by minister and choir. 
Collect, Gloria Patri, Scripture Reading, 
Gloria Tibi. 

Psalm 150, Lewandowski 
Versicles and Responses, Sacrament of 
Silent Meditation, Pastoral Prayer, Con- 
gregational Response, Pastoral Prayer 
(Rabbi Folkman), Congregational Re- 
sponse, Lord’s Prayer, Announcements, 
Hymn, Sermon (Rabbi Folkman), Prayer, 
Offering. 

As by the streams, Dett 
Doxology, Recessional, Benediction, Post- 
lude, Friendly Greeting Between Wor- 
shipers. 

® CHARLES ALLEN REBSTOCK 
Church of Covenant, Cleveland 

*Bridge, Adagio E 

Behold the Lamb, Handel 

As pants the hart, Spohr 

Sheep and Lambs, Mackinnon 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

**Mozart, Fantasia F 

Aeterna Christi selections, Palestrina 

Hodie Cristus natus, Sweelinck 

Caligaverunt oculi mei, Vittoria 

Bach, Siciliano 

All breathing life, Bach 

Der Herr ist mein, Schreck 

Benedictus, Lockwood 

Hosanna, Lockwood 
The choral numbers in the above service 

were sung by the Oberlin A-Cappella Choir, 

Harold A. Decker director. 
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*Godard, Adagio Pathetique 

I see His blood, Stevens 

Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 

Guilmant, March Funebre et Chant 

® G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
St. James, New York 
March Anthems 

God so loved, Stainer 

Sorrows of death, Mendelssohn 

Jesu Word of God, Gounod 

Christ went up into the hills, Hageman 

Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 

Jesu friend of sinners, Grieg 

The Palms, Faure 

@ THORNTON L. WILCOX 
Bellevue Presbyterian, Bellevue, Pa. 

*Litaize, Prelude; Lamento. 

O sacred Head, Hassler 

Bless the Lord, Ivanov 

Litaize, Lied 

*Bach, O Guiltless Lamb 
O Man bemoan 

Lord Jesus Christ my Life, Nurnberg 

God so ‘loved, Stainer 

Bach, From Depths of Woe 

*Edmundson, Peace Be With You 
Litania Solemne 

Lord is my Light, Gretchaninoff 

Cherubim Song, Bortniansky 

Edmundson, Benediction 


Organists Exchange 
@ Albion Metcalf of First Baptist, Malden, 
Mass., and George Wm. Volkel of Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, traded churches 
for March 31. The idea originated with Dr. 
George A. Clarke, pastor of the Malden 
Baptist, former pastor of the Brooklyn Em- 
manuel. The programs. 

In Brooklyn: 
Adams, Air & Variations 
Cherubim Song, Bortniansky 
Gloria, Mozart 
Widor, 4: Finale 

In Malden: 
*Boellmann, Priere a Notre Dame 
j. Lift thine eyes, Mendelssohn 
Listen to the lambs, Dett 
Lift up your heads, Handel 
**Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
q. He watching over Israel, Mendelssohn 
Handel’s Concerto 10 
How lovely, Mendelssohn 
Widor, 5: Toccata 

“It was a thoroughly unique experience 
for both of us and a highly fascinating one,” 
writes Mr. Volkel. 


R. C. O. Examinations 


@ At the January examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists, London, 11 passed for 
fellowship and 29 for associateship. 
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Dr. Edward Eigenschenk 

® recently gave recitals in Bethany Covenant 
Church, Chicago; Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, Chicago; and Augustana College, 
Rock Island. Each Friday Dr. Eigenschenk 
gives a recital in Loras College, Dubuque, 
broadcast over WKBB. 

American Conservatory Notes 

@ March 20 Mario Salvador dedicated the 
organ in St. John’s R. C., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Van Dusen Club presented four members 
in a program in Kimball Hall March 26; 
Wilbur Held in recital April 9; and three 
members in a program April 21 in Chicago 
University Chapel. 

Winston Johnson gave a recital in Thorn 
Hall, April 7, and plays a piano recital May 
5 in Geneva, IIl. 

Wilbur Held played his Masters recital 
April 9. Gilbert Koppin and Wayne Balch 
played an organ-piano arrangement of Men- 
delssohn’s Gm Concerto April 11 in Wheaton 
College. Mr. Held and Vivian Martin gave 
a program in University Chapel April 21, and 
Miss Martin was soloist April 7 for Phi Beta 
in Kimball Hall. Mr. Salvador gave his 
annual Chicago recital April 14 in Kimball 
Hall. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

® Central Christian Church dedicated its new 
building Feb. 18. The 2-37 organ is the 
work of Charles W. McManis, Mus.Bac. and 
A.B., University of Kansas, who took a small 
Kilgen, added pipes from an old Johnson, 
revoiced them all, built new action, etc., and 
installed and finished the organ in chambers 
built to his own specifications, himself also 
giving the dedicatory recital Feb. 21 in a 
program of Bach, Franck Handel, etc., in- 
cluding two MacDowell transcriptions. Or- 
ganist of the church is Mrs. E. E. Herron, 
pupil of Mr. McManis. 

Handel Draws Crowd 

®@ For the Easter evening presentation of 
“The Messiah” by Willard Irving Nevins in 
the First Presbyterian, New York, “the largest 
audience in the history of the church’ at- 
tended, with many standing and others turned 
away. 
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We NEVER do That! 

© Too many readers are slipping into the 
habit of thinking that though we have thirty 
days to make each magazine (and only thirty) 
we sit around doing nothing till the 15th of 
the month and then try to do thirty days’ 
work in ten. (No, it’s not a mistake; the 
postoffice wants five days for delivery to dis- 
tant cities.) The dead-lines are dead-lines; 
sorry, but we don’t seem to be able to stop 
the sun in its daily course.—Ep. 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

@ The First Congregational dedicated its 
fourth church structure April 7, with Frank 
Stewart Adams as guest recitalist on the re- 
built 2-20 Hook-Hastings. The church was 
organized in 1724; its third building was de- 
stroyed by the 1938 hurricane, which how- 
ever did not destroy the 1883 organ which 
now continues to do service. Further details 
in later columns. 

DeWitt C. Garretson 

@ of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N.Y., was 
brought to Newark, N.J., April 11 for a 
guest recital in Grace Church; program in 
later columns. 


Wade N. Stephens 


@ gives a recital May 5 in the Redlands Uni- 
versity, Redlands, Calif.; program too late 
for inclusion in the proper column. 
Dethier Organ Club 

®@ of Salt Lake City, founded in 1938 by 
LaMar Petersen, presented a series of eight 
lecture-recitals, April 26 and 27, fostered by 
the McCune School of Music and Art. The 
Club has 47 members, 19 of whom appeared 
on the eight programs. Details in later 
columns. 

Richard T. Percy 

@ has resigned from Marble Collegiate, New 
York, playing his final service Feb. 25; news- 
paper report says he did not miss a service 
in 46 years at Marble Collegiate. After 
playing his final service he vanished un- 
expectedly late in March and there was an 
element of worry as to his safety, but about 
a week later he was found in Rochester, N.Y., 
apparently the victim of nothing more serious 
than momentary amnesia. 


A. G. O. Notes 

® Buffalo: May 21 in Central Presbyterian 
will be held the annual meeting and junior- 
choir festival. 

New York: Headquarters presented Yves 
Tinayre, vocalist, in a program in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, April 4, with 
assistance of organ and string quartet. May 
2 choral program in St. Bartholomew’s was 
noted on April page 124. 

Philadelphia: Chapter had a demon- 
stration of the Lutheran service in Lutheran 
Theological Seminary April 13. 
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Estey Midwest Appointment 

@ The Estey Organ Corporation has com- 
pleted arrangements with E. B. Bohn and the 
Bohn Organ Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to act 
as midwest representative for Estey organs. 
Mr. Bohn and his Company have been 
handling Estey’s 2m harmoniums for some 
years in Indiana and the two organizations 
are already well known to each other. In 
taking on the organ representation Mr. Bohn 
is particularly well equipped for his duties, 
as he has had long experience in the organ 
industry and has built organs in his own 
shop. Says Mr. Brungardt of the Estey office, 
“Mr. Bohn has experience, intelligence, taste, 
and a high sense of honor’’—attributes of the 
Estey organization since its beginnings years 
ago. 

George H. Fairclough 

® of St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minn., 
sends a copy of his 40th Easter program to 
show that he is “‘still going strong at the age 
of 71.” The services included his own 
“Communion Service’ in E at the sunrise 
service, with three services that day. His 
choirs are the Parish Choir of 60 boys and 
men, St. Cecilia Choir of 30 girls, and 
Women’s Choir of 15. 


J. Harrison Walker 

® for four years with the German Lutheran, 
Wilmington, Del., on May 15 begins his 
new duties with St. Andrew’s Episcopal, one 
of the historic churches of Wilmington; 
prior to moving to Wilmington Mr. Walker 
was with Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. 
Kilgen Organ Co. 

@ announces current contracts: 

Cincinnati: St. Dymphna Chapel, Long- 
view Hospital, 2m installed late in April. 
The organ is suspended from the ceiling so 
as to take no floorspace, only the console 
being on the floor. 

Dallas, Ga.: First Methodist has con- 
tracted for a 2m for May dedication by Hugh 
Harrison. 

Queens Village, L.I.: St. Joachim Church 
has contracted for a 2m for May installation 
in the rear gallery. 
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Ferdinand Dunkley 

@ was honored March 9 by the Civic Music 
Youth Movement, New Orleans, La., “in 
recognition of his services to Louisiana’s 
musical youth,” by being made an honorary 
member. On that occasion the program, pre- 
sented by orchestra, chorus, and ballet, in- 
cluded Mr. Dunkley’s ‘Psalm 82,” published 
this year by Galaxy. 
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Books & Magazines Wanted 

! A reader wants to buy second-hand copies 

of: 

Dictionary of Organs and Organists, 
edition. 

Norbury, Box of Whistles, 1877. 

Merklin, Organologia. 

Old copies of The Organ and Rotunda. 
Address J.C.A., c/o T.A.O. 


A.S.C.A.P. Wins Again 

® Kansas politicians attempted to violate 
the property rights of American composers 
by preventing the A.S.C.A.P. from collecting 
fees & royalties in Nebraska for the perform- 
ance of copyrighted music. The Society 
brought suit and won its case. ‘The court 
found that prior to organization of the 
Society the individual composer had no 
practical means of enforcing the exclusive 
right given him by the copyright act, and 
that users of music who wished to buy 
public-performance rights had no place to 
go.” A.S.C.A.P. merely collects perform- 
ance-fees and distributes them to the com- 
posers and publishers. Said the court: ‘An 
act which compels the owner of a copyright 
to offer it for sale in a certain way, and if 
he fails to do so takes it from him without 
compensation, violates the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Constitution.” 
Where would theaters and radio stations be 
if it were not for music? Since their only 
aim is to make money, the music world 
certainly has a perfect right to a huge slice 
of their profits. 


Laurens Hammond 

© was one of 59 “outstanding inventors” to 
receive “modern pioneer awards’ by the 
National Association of Manufacturers meet- 
ing in Chicago to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of the U.S. patent system. Mr. Ham- 
mond was honored for his invention of the 
Hammond electrotone and Hammond Nova- 
chord, the latter an invention of genuine 
novelty. At one time the Hammond elec- 
trotone was a topic of interest to many; the 
Novachord, by reason of its novelty of color 
and superior merit for odd effects, will un- 
doubtedly enjoy a kindlier fate than the 
Mr. Hammond's first musical invention—and 
it deserves it. 


Henry O. Childs 

@ died April 3 in Rochester, N. Y., aged 
75. He began church work at the age of 
14, with St. Luke’s, Brockport, N.Y., and 
prior to his retirement in 1922 had been 
organist of Trinity Episcopal, Park Avenue 
Baptist, and Asbury Methodist, all of 
Rochester. 


William T. Flather 

© for half a century organist of St. James’ 
Episcopal, Washington, D.C., died in that 
city March 18. 


Dr. Albert Ham 

® organist of St. James Cathedral, Toronto, 
from 1897 to 1935, died recently in Brighton, 
England, where he made his home since re- 
tirement in 1936. He was born in 1858, 
Bath, Eng. For 25 years he conducted the 
National Chorus, Toronto, which he had 
founded;-he was on the faculty of Toronto 
University. 

George W. Westerfield 

®@ whose death on Feb. 22 of heart failure 
at his home in Brooklyn, N.Y., has already 
been reported in these pages, was so widely 
known throughout the Metropolitan district 
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that a deserved tribute is here paid to his 
memory, for lack of biographical data to 
more fittingly mark his passing. 

Mr. Westerfield was known in two capa- 
cities: as accompanist and organ soloist at 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York; and as electrical genius for Spencer 
Turbine Co. in the installation and mainten- 
ance of Orgoblos. 

In the former capacity he was no mere 
accompanist but a real organist whose pro- 
grams always included the best, with Bach 
as the leading composer in his repertoire. 
His playing was excellent, of the quality 
expected of those who confine themselves 
entirely to their profession. Yet he was a 
business man as well, and in handling elec- 
trical problems connected with the Orgoblo, 
organ-blowers, and electric motors of all 
kinds, he was a genius, capable of quickly 
spotting troubles that otherwise defied even 
the experts. 

He was a regular attendant at all organ 
recitals, no matter by whom played or where, 
setting a splendid example to many others 
who evidence so little interest in any but 
their own playing. Mr. Westerfield, true 
to his inclination, took the Guild’s Fellow- 
ship examination early in his career and 
won his evidence of sufficient training and 
skill to pass the severest test at that time 
open to an organist—still the severest such 
test, for that matter. 

Personally he was friendly, kindly, of quite 
distinguished appearance, tall and dignified. 
Those who struggle in the Metropolitan or- 
gan world, both builders and players, have 
lost a real friend.—T.S.B. 


Carona Winn 

@ died March 27 at her home in Boonton, 
N.J., aged 55. She was born in Topeka, 
Kans., went to Chicago for music study and 
later was organist of North Shore Baptist and 
Lincoln Park Congregational there. Moving 
to New York she became pianist in the 
Sunday-school of Broadway Tabernacle, later 
becoming organist of the First Scientist, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. At one time she 
was on the faculty in physical training in 
the public schools and Hunter College, New 
York, and for a period was famous in sports 
circles as tennis tournament winner. 
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$100. Anthem Prize 

@ is being offered by the H. W. Gray Co. 
under A.G.O. auspices. Any text permissi- 
ble, but must be in English; composer must 
be resident of U.S. or Canada; no restriction 
as to length or difficulty, but eight pages is 
suggested as most practical; closes Jan. 1, 
1941; H. W. Gray Co. will own the winning 
anthem and publish it on royalty basis. De- 
tails from American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Record Library Prize 

® R.C.A. Victor, Camden, N. J., announces 
prizes totaling $500. in records for photo- 
graphs of home record-libraries. “Awards 
will be made solely on the basis of the 
picture and the attractiveness of the library 
itself." Snapshots can be entered on a par 
with professional photographs. 


Richards Choir Awards 

® G. Darlington Richards, St. James Church, 
New York, at the annual choristers’ service 
presented gold, silver, and other medals to 
the boys of his choir for: 

Singing progress and solo work; 

Singing progress; 

New chorister showing most promise; 
Attendance—over 200 times, one winner; 
Attendance—almost 200, 5 winners; 
Appearance—neatness etc.; 

Care of vestments and locker; 

Most useful boy. 


Cheney Pupils 
®@ Charles Boehm and Caroline Haeussler, 
pupils of Winslow Cheney, are giving re- 
citals in his church as noted in the proper 
program columns. 
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Dr. Alexander McCurdy 

@ head of the organ department of Curtis 
Institute, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
to head the organ department of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N.J., succeeding 
Carl Weinrich who announced his resig- 
nation last month. Dr. McCurdy will begin 
his Westminster duties by teaching organ at 
the current summer courses in Los Angeles 
and Northfield, Mass. He continues as usual 
at Curtis and as organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 


Pietro A. Yon Recitals 

@ April 17 Mr. Yon gave a recital in Proc- 
tor Highschool, Utica, N.Y., including in 
the program his own Sonata Romantica and 
his Theme & Variations written for his re- 
cital in Rome. 

April 29 he gave a recital in the First Pres- 
byterian, Trenton, N.J., the program includ- 
ing his own “Gesu Bambino,” “O Faithful 
Cross,” and “Christ Triumphant,” for solos, 
choir and organ. 

May 12 Mr. Yon will give a recital in 
Boston, Mass. 


Cantatas & Oratorios 
@ Bach’s “St. Matthew,” part 3, was given 
March 10 by Charles Allen Rebstock in 
Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland, Ohio; 

and March 17, Adolph Steuterman, Cal- 
vary Church, Memphis, “the first annual 
Holy-Week rendition, choir of 66, organ, two 
pianos, trumpet; 

and March 17, Pauline Voorhees, Center 
Church, New Haven, three choirs. 

Faure’s “Requiem,” March 17, Thomas 
Charles Lee, First Baptist, Worcester, Mass. 

Handel's “St. John Passion,” March 17, 
J. Harrison Walker, Zion Lutheran, Wil- 
mington, Del., choir of 19 (6-5-4-4). “This 
was the first hearing of the work in Wil- 
mington, and very likely only the fourth or 
fifth performance in the east. It is very 
similar in character to the smaller ‘Passions’ 
of Bach, particularly the ‘St. Luke.’ I feel 
that the ‘Passion’ is a particularly noteworthy 
composition of Handel, written at an early 
age before the Anglican influence was felt in 
his writing. It is in the solid German man- 
ner, in a style completely opposite to the 
great ‘Messiah’.” 

Mooer’s “Darkest Hour,” March 17, G. 
Darlington Richards, St. James, New York. 

Schuetz’ “St. Matthew Passion,” Holy 
Week, by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, School of 
Sacred Music, New York; Palestrina’s ‘‘Im- 
properia” was also given. 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” March 21, Mr. 
Rebstock. 
Arthur Leslie Jacobs 


© of the First Congregational, Los Angeles, 
gave Haydn’s “The Passion,” March 22; 
Cherubini’s ‘Requiem Mass” in C-Minor, 
March 23; Clokey’s “For He is Risen,” 
March 24. A three-hour service was held 
on Good Friday, a midnight service begin- 
ning at 11:00 p.m. Saturday, and nine services 
on Easter, from 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. One 
and the same service is given twice, at 9:15 
a.m. and at 11:00 a.m. on Sundays. 


Branscombe's Choral Drama 

® Gena Branscombe’s “Pilgrims of Des- 
tiny” was given April 12 in Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, the Composer conducting, 
John Groth organist; Grace Leeds Darnell’s 
junior choir of St. Mary’s in the Garden 
sang the children’s choruses. 
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Bloomfield, N.J. 

@ Pi Delta Upsilon presented Roberta Bit- 
good, organist, and Pauline Pierce, contralto, 
in a program April 8 in Westminster Pres- 
byterian; Miss Bitgood is organist of the 
church and music director of Bloomfield Col- 
lege and Seminary where she has a choir of 
30 mixed voices, giving many out-of-town 
programs each season. 
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S—STOP: 
B—BORROW: 


DIVISIONS 


B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
D—Antiphonal 
E—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—Celestlal 
L—Sol.o 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
8S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 
V—Positiv 
Y—Sanctuary 
VARIOUS 
b—hars 
b—bearded 
b—brass 
be—bottom C* 
ce—copper 
c—cylinders 


d—double 
f—flat 

fr—free reed 
h—halving on 


4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 








A—Accompaniment 


ec—cres. chamber 


CCC-16’. CC-8'. 


T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 

control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
second use of any 

Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 


h—harmoni« 
hce—high C* 
l—languid 
m—metal 
m—mouth-width 
mce—middle C* 
o—open 
pf—prepared for 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 
s—scale 

s—sharp 
s—spotted metal 
s—stopped 
sb—stopped bass 
ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 
t—tin 

t—trinle 
te—tenor C* 
u—cut-up 
uc—upper C* 
unx—unexpressive 
w—wind-pressure 
w—wood 
wm—wood & met. 
z—zine 


*“—-wind pressure 


"—diam. of pipe 


‘—pitch of lowest 


pipe in the rank 


SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 


14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 
2/9m—Mouth-width 
circumference of pipe. 
1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 
17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 
octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 
C-4'!,  cl-2’. 3-1’, 


covers 2/9th of 
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CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 

12 West [2th St., New York City.: 
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| Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
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New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
— ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 

Chicago: 615 North Fifth’ Ave., Maywood. 

New York: 67 East 89th St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 

New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
KILGEN ASSOCIATES INC. 

3823 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

Chicago, Ill: 332 S$. Michigan Ave. 
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REUTER ORGAN CO. 
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Amplification, see Rangertone 
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DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 
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The Organ Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 


illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound,, 

organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride published to serve as the most convenient 

in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four reference work on all the known facts 
iol of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 

ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 

Published in London by Musical Opinion. ingly complete biography of Bach—his 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to life exactly as he lived it. 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 








through several thousand pages” 





“for research work it will be indis- 





I pensable to all students of the organ” 
one Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
f organ problems are curtailing official axgeie. wiles oe 
; . Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
your musical services, consult tin, 7, 0b. Ath tak, me 


, the fiction; the reader of this work will 
A U never again misunderstand or misinter- 


pret the career of the world’s greatest 
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AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. | | ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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Steps Downward >for anybody that wants them 


1. Cut the advertising in half. 
Cut it in half again. 
3. Omit it altogether—don’t try to get more 
business, try to get less. 


4. Liquidate. 


How do we know this will work? Ten firms have tried 
it since 1930 and it worked every time. 


Maybe you don’t want to go downward; maybe 
you want to go upward. Then advertise to the 
influential—advertise in 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST New York 























